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CHAPTER V. MR. WALGRAVE INDULGES HIS SOCIAL INSTINCTS, 


FTER that Sunday evening, Mr. Walgrave became more or 
A less one of the family at Brierwood. He did not take too 
much advantage of his privileges, for he spent his days for the 
most part in rambles far afield, and devoted his evenings to hard 
reading; but there were odd half hours in every day, and some 
friendly hour in every evening, which he spent under the cedar, or 
in the family parlour, talking to Grace, looking over her music, 
examining her little stock of books, and taking breath, as it were, 
after a long spell of law. Altogether he was so unobtrusive that 
Mrs. James could find no ground for complaint, and considered as a 
lodger he was simply perfection. He had insisted on less ceremony 
and trouble about his dinner—that there should be nothing but a 
cold joint and a salad, or a chop, ready for him at half-past seven, in- 
stead of the elaborate six-o’clock banquet which Mrs. James had 
supposed indispensable. About half-past nine, the family supper-time, 
he took a large cup of strong tea, and was ready for his nightly 
reading when the household went to bed. But for the one hour 
between this late dinner and tea he gave himself up entirely to the 
delights of the summer twilight and the garden, talking agriculture 
with uncle James under the cedar, or strolling beside the borders 
with Grace as she trimmed her roses, and snipped off the withered 
flowers with a formidable pair of garden scissors. She was quite at 
her ease with him now, and had already learnt a good deal by this 
association—had extended her reading into a wider field under his 
guidance. He had sent to London for a little packet of books for 
her—Mrs. Browning and Adelaide Procter, and other modern lights, 
whereof she had known nothing before his coming. 
The summer was exceptionally fine. Day after day the sun 
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shone out of a cloudless heaven; the corn grew tall on the undulat- 
ing land about Brierwood; and James Redmayne, who declared 
that in England drought never bred naught, was well content with 
the unvarying succession of brilliant days. Mr. Walgrave had been 
five weeks in this seclusion, his rural life only broken by an occasional 
journey to London, to see one or two important solicitors, and let 
them know that he was not going to remain much longer out of 
harness. He had not many duties of a social character to detain 
him in town. The London season was over, and most of his friends 
were away—the Acropolis-square people, Mr. Vallory and his daugh- 
ter, in Germany—so he never stayed more than one day away 
from the farm. That Kentish air was setting him up wonderfully. 
His doctor, on whom he called while he was in London, declared 
himself astounded by the improvement. 

‘ You are taking my advice, I can see,’ he said, ‘ and giving that 
overworked brain of yours a thorough rest.’ 

Mr. Walgrave did not take the trouble to undeceive him. No; 
he was not giving his brain a holiday by any means. He had a 
case coming on late in the year in which he hoped to make a great 
success, to lift himself above the ruck at once and for ever by his 
conduct of this one trial, and he was cramming himself vigorously 
for this encounter; but the hard work seemed unusually light to 
him, his life was brighter and pleasanter than it had ever been. 
This jaded man of the world could not have believed a country life 
would have suited him so well. 

He had made a complete circuit of the country within twenty 
miles of Brierwood, exploring every gentleman’s seat and every ruin 
accessible to the tourist, with a single exception. That was Cleve- 
don. One morning, loitering by the open window of the common 
parlour, where Grace had been practising, while Mrs. James sat 
absorbed in the profound study of some marital garment that stood 
in need of serious repair, he proposed that they should make a party 
and go to see Clevedon together. 

‘You know the place, and you know Wort,’ he said; ‘ we can 
arrange for him to meet us at the house and show us everything. 
Why shouldn’t we make a rough-and-ready picnic of it ?—take a 
cold dinner, and dine in the room where Sir Lucas Clevedon enter- 
tained the Prince Regent. I haven’t had a picnic since I’ve been 
here ; and I remember when I was a lad, and spent my midsummer 
holidays at a farm in Norfolk, they gave me at least half-a-dozen 
picnics. I have to complain of a want of hospitality on your part, 
Mrs. Redmayne, in this respect.’ 

Grace laughed a low happy laugh, and even aunt Hannah’s 
hard features relaxed into a smile, as she paused from the solemn 
consideration as to whether a patch under the arm or a new binder 
would be the wiser. 
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‘Lord bless you, Mr. Walgry, as if a gentleman like you could 
care about such picnics as we could give! You’d want a brass band 
and a markwee, and a bus-and-four, I should think, before you’d call 
anything a picnic !’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Redmayne, I want a roast leg of lamb, a salad, 
and a bottle of sherry, packed in a basket. I want you and your 
family to come with me, and I daresay we shall enjoy our dinner 
as much as ever the Prince Regent enjoyed his, though Sir Lucas 
Clevedon’s cook may have been one of the greatest artists of his 
time.’ 

Aunt Hannah hesitated a little, gave a sharp glance at her niece 
—was it on ler account the barrister was so friendly ?—but on the 
whole had not much to urge against Mr. Walgrave’s proposal. It 
would be very rude to oppose any desire of such a model lodger’s ; 
so modest a wish too, and one which was in itself a condescension. 

‘ Well, sir, if you’d like to spend a day at Clevedon with James 
and me and Grace and her cousins, I’ve nothing to say against it,’ 
she said, ‘ except that it doesn’t seem the sort of thing a gentleman 
like you would care for. We’re very homely people, you see, 
and—’ 

‘ You’re very pleasant people, Mrs. Redmayne. Believe me, I 
wish for no better society.’ 

He stole a glance at Grace, who was intently studying a page 
in her music-book. He could not see her eyes, but there was a 
happy smile upon the rosy lips, which betokened that the idea of 
the picnic was not unwelcome to her. 

‘ Shall we say to-morrow, then? The less time we lose the 
better, for fear this splendid weather should change.’ 

‘No fear of that, sir,’ replied aunt Hannah, who had been 
planning the picnic dinner, and calculating what time she should 
want for its preparation. She meant that it should be something 
more elaborate than a leg of lamb and a salad. ‘ Say the day after 
to-morrow,’ she said. 

‘ The day after to-morrow, then—and you’ll arrange with Wort; 
or I can walk over this afternoon and settle the thing with him, if 
you like.’ 

‘Just as you please, Mr. Walgry. I’m sure John Wort will 
be ready to do anything you wish.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the lodger, in his lazy way, ‘ Wort has always 
stood my friend.’ 

‘He’s known you a long time, sir, he said,’ hazarded Mrs. 
James, who was not without some feminine curiosity about the 
stranger’s antecedents. 

‘He has known me all my life, ma’am,’ Mr. Walgrave answered 
gravely. 

Grace looked up from her music with great wistful eyes. In all 
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his free-and-easy talk about himself he had never spoken of father 
or mother, home or childhood. That allusion to a holiday spent in 
Norfolk just now was the first hint he had ever given them of his 
boyish history ; and Grace, who had so little to do except to won- 
der, had spent many an idle hour wondering about him. 

Mr. Walgrave dropped in upon the steward on his return from 
a long ramble. He was getting just a little tired of those lonely 
wanderings, and more inclined to dawdle away his day in the Brier- 
wood garden and orchard. A comfortable place for reading in, that 
orchard. He had brought down some of his favourite authors— 
Montaigne and Burton, Sterne and De Quincey—books taken at 
random from the crowded shelves in his chambers—books that a 
man may read for ever and ever; and he had sent to the London 
Library for a box of newer literature—the last volumes of Froude 
and Motley, the newest thing in metaphysics, a dark-blue octavo 
filled with questionable verse, the latest French novel. Provided 
with these, he found the delights of the orchard inexhaustible ; and 
to lie stretched at full length upon the short mossy grass, with a 
little shower of unripe apples fluttering down upon him ever and 
anon, @ repose as sweet as the slumbers of Achilles on the lap of 
Helen, in that enchanted isle whither those two were wafted after 
the end of Troy. 

The steward was quite ready to oblige him, but wondered a 
little at this picnic business, and at Mr. Walgrave’s condescen- 
sion. 

‘I shouldn’t have thought it was in your line,’ he said. 

‘ Nothing is in my line, my dear Wort, except hard work. But 
it is such a new thing for me to take a holiday, that I’m shaken 
out of my normal self, as it were, and eager for any kind of rustic 
amusement. These people are uncommonly friendly, and I’ve quite 
fraternised with them lately. I really didn’t know man was such a 
gregarious animal. I thought with books and fly-fishing I should 
not have the least need of human society; and in a week or ten 
days I began to cultivate these worthy Redmaynes. ‘‘ Man was 
not made to live alone.” The day after to-morrow, then, Wort. 
You'll meet us at the old house, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, I can meet you there, if you like. Or say at the 
south lodge; that’s the nearest to Brierwood; and I can take you 
by a short cut through the park. But you went over the house two 
years ago, from garret to cellar. I shouldn’t have thought you’d 
have cared to see it again.’ ; 

‘Shouldn’t you? I have a fancy for the neglected old place, 
you see. I’m not going to peer and pry into every hole and corner 
as I did last time, when I wanted to arrive at a fair estimate of Sir 
Francis Clevedon’s heritage.’ These last words were said with some 
touch of bitterness, as if this man were not above the low vice of 
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envy. ‘I should like a nice long lazy day, prowling about the 
house and idling in the gardens.’ 

The wish seemed reasonable enough, and John Wort, who really 
desired to oblige Mr. Walgrave, had nothing to say against it. 

The next day but one was another of those glorious summer 
days, with the thermometer at seventy-five in the shade and a cloud- 
less blue sky. The corn was yellowing in the fields, as Hubert 
Walgrave and Grace Redmayne walked along the narrow pathways 
between the ripening grain and the tall wild-growing hedges. Mrs. 
James and her spouse lagged behind a little, tired with a day’s 
work that had been compressed into half a day for the sake of this 
holiday. The young men brought up the rear, each with a basket, 
from which there came ever and anon a cool clooping noise, mad- 
deningly suggestive of refreshing drinks imprisoned within the 
wicker. 

Grace was dressed in some pale washed-out muslin that was 
almost white, with a broad straw-hat that shaded the delicate face, 
and from the shadow of which the dark-blue eyes shone out starlike. 
She seemed as joyous as the skylark singing high up in the blue 
vault above her, and was talking gaily, quite at her ease with the 
stranger now. Her brightness and intelligence delighted him. Of 
all the women he had talked to in that world which was his world, 
he had met none so rich in fancy, so quick to apprehend him, so 
entirely sympathetic, as this farmer’s daughter. 

‘ You ought to be a poet, Grace,’ he said. He had not waited 
for any one’s permission to call her by her Christian name—every 
one called her Grace—it seemed only natural that he should do 
like the rest. ‘ You ought to be a poet. Some of our sweetest and 
truest poets nowadays are women. Now mind, I shall be really 
angry, Grace, if ever I hear that you have married a farmer and 
settled down into a comfortable managing farmer’s wife, like aunt 
Hannah.’ 

That milk-white skin of Grace’s grew suddenly crimson, and 
the blue eyes flashed angrily. Miss Redmayne was by no means 
the sweetest tempered of young women. 

‘TI shall never marry a farmer!’ she exclaimed. 

They were standing face to face at a stile where they had come 
to a pause, waiting for those stragglers behind to join them. 

‘ Sha’n’t you, do you think?’ Mr. Walgrave asked, in his easiest 
manner ; ‘ but why should you be so indignant with me for suggest- 
ing the possibility of such a thing? I ljook upon farming as the 
most haleyon state of existence. Your father is a farmer, your 
uncle and cousins are farmers ; you live in an atmosphere of farmers, 
one may say. It is scarcely strange if I thought you might ulti- 
mately marry one.’ 

‘I shall never marry a farmer,’ said Grace, still with a touch of 
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anger in look and tone; ‘I don’t suppose I shall ever marry at all. 
I would much rather—’ . 

She stopped abruptly with her sentence unfinished, and stood 
silently looking far off with fixed dreamy eyes. 
‘Much rather do what?’ 
‘Go to my father in Australia, and lead a wild strange life with 


him. 
‘ Ah, you fancy that it would be Arcadian, poetic, and all that 
kind of thing. A roving forest life, among pathless woods and tro- 
pical flowers; and so on. But it wouldn’t. It would be all rude 
and sordid; a hard perilous life, among men degraded by every 
vice that the greed of gain can foster. No, no, Grace, don’t dream 
of Australia. Look forward to your father’s return; cultivate your 
intellect, which is an exceptional one, and ten years hence England 
may be proud of Grace Redmayne.’ 

The girl sighed, and gave him no answer. He too was silent ; 
more thoughtful than he had been all the morning. 

It was a hot walk to Clevedon—through corn-fields for the 
greater part of the way, and then along half a mile of dusty high- 
road—and a delicious relief when they came to the south lodge, 
where they found Mr. Wort smoking an ante-prandial pipe in the 
shady rustic porch, with a stone bottle at his feet. 

‘I thought I'd bring something,’ he said; ‘so I mixed a jorum 
of milk-punch the day before yesterday, from a famous recipe given 
to me by Sir Lucas’s old butler. It would have been all the better 
for keeping longer, but I don’t think it’s bad.’ 

‘Lor, Mr. Wort, do you want to make us all tipsy ?’ remon- 
strated Mrs. James. ‘I know what that milk-punch of Sir Lucas’s 
is—you brought us half a gallon last harvest-home. It’s the most 
dangerous stuff any one can put their lips to.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne had a good deal to say to Mr. Wort; 
so those three led the way, the steward carrying his jar sturdily. 
The two young men scampered off to look for squirrels, and Grace 
and Mr. Walgrave followed at their leisure, stopping every now and 
then to admire some fine old tree of nobler growth than the rest, 
or the long ferny alleys leading off into a deeper woodland. On 
this side of the park the timber had escaped the devastations 
of Sir Lucas, who was very much of Sheridan’s opinion, that tim- 
ber is a natural excrescence for the payment of a man’s debts. 
Many a noble oak and beech, elm and chestnut, had fallen under 
the woodman’s axe during the spendthrift’s tenure of Clevedon ; 
but here the timber was of a less valuable character, and had been 
left to flourish even after that final clearing a few years ago, by 
means of which Mr. Wort had lightened the burdens on Sir Francis’s 
estate. 

Grace was somewhat silent, answering absently when Mr. Wal- 
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grave spoke to her—paler too than when they had begun their ex- 
pedition. Her companion looked at her curiously, wondering what 
had caused the change, she had been so full of life and gaiety a 
quarter of an hour ago.. 

‘So you are very fond of your father, Grace?’ he said pres- 
ently. 

‘Fond of my father ?’ she answered quickly, with a tremulous 
voice, and flashing a bright sudden look upon him which made her 
irresistibly beautiful. ‘ Why, there is no one in the world I love 
but him. I don’t mean to say anything unkind or ungrateful about 
uncle James and aunt Hannah. They are very, very good to me, 
and I like them—love them even, with a kind of love. But my 
father—I love him with all my heart and soul. Why, do you know 
that for a year after he left us there was never a night that I did 
not see him in my dreams—hear the sound of his voice—feel the 
touch of his hand; never a morning that I did not wake disap- 
pointed to find he was so far away. The dreams have faded a little 
now, it is so long—so long since he left us, but I do not regret 
him less.’ 

‘Have you any idea when he will return ?” 

‘O, no. It may be a very long time, or a very short time. 
He promised not to stay longer than three years at the most; but 
I know he will not come back till he has succeeded in doing what 
he went to do.’ 

‘To make a fortune, I suppose ?’ 

‘To earn enough money to pay every shilling he owes.’ 

‘I wish him all prosperity, and I rather envy him his oppor- 
tunities. Upon my word, if I thought gold were to be had for dig- 
ging, I think I would buy a spade and go in for the same kind of 
thing. A professional career is such a slow road to fortune; and 
as to fame—if a man stops short of the woolsack, I doubt if there 
is anything he can do that will render him interesting to posterity. 
To be less than Lord Thurlow is to be nothing—and I don’t sup- 
pose you ever heard of Thurlow. A poet now, be he ever so poor 
a creature, let him achieve but the smallest modicum of fame, has a 
place in the hearts of women for everlasting. I'll wager if you were 
asked which was the greater man, Kirke White or Brougham, you 
would swear by Kirke White, and you would think Letitia Landon 
a finer writer than Junius.’ 

‘I am very fond of poetry,’ Grace answered simply. 

‘Well, child, go on educating yourself by means of good solid 
reading, and you shall be a poet some day, like Miss Procter—a 
poet of the affections—all tenderness and sweetness and music. 
But you remember what Shelley says, ‘‘ They learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.” You will have to undergo that educa- 
tional process in some way or other, I daresay—first girlish fancies 
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wasted on an unworthy object—blighted affection, and that sort of 
thing.’ 

The girl looked at him with another of those sudden flashes— 
this time all anger. 

‘ Why do you talk to me like that?’ she asked indignantly ; 
‘as if I were the silliest creature in the world, and must needs 
fall in love with—with what you call an unworthy object. I never 
mean to love any one but my father. If all the books I have read 
are true—or half of them—love hardly ever brings anything but 
sorrow.’ 

‘O yes, it does, Grace; gladness unspeakable sometimes—a 
renewal of youth—a sweet surprise—a revelation of a new world 
—the beginning of a fresh life,’ said Mr. Walgrave, with an entire 
change of tone, and an earnestness that was very rare in him. 
‘Don’t be angry with me for what I said just now, I was only half 
serious.’ 


CHapTerR VI. 
GRACE DISCOVERS A LIKENESS. 


THEY were nearly at the house by this time, and had emerged 
from the neglected woodland on to a wide lawn separated from the 
park by a ha-ha and a light iron fence. The rest of the party 
were waiting for them here, wiping their faces with voluminous 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and altogether in a melting condition. The 
old house stood before them; a noble building with a massive 
centre, wings spreading right and left, and at the end of each 
wing a short colonnade running at right angles with the building. 
Over the principal door, which was low and broad, there was a 
great oriel window, a window which was in itself a picture. The 
roof was masked by a cornice of delicate stonework, open and light, 
and rich in variety of design as old point-lace, and above this rose 
innumerable pinnacles of the flamboyant order. 

‘A fine old place,’ said Mr. Walgrave, ‘a noble background to 
any man’s life. Hard that it should be abandoned to the rats and 
the spiders.’ 

‘But it is not to belong to the rats much longer,’ said Grace. 
‘ Sir Francis will soon be coming home.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ answered Mr. Walgrave, with a thoughtful air. ‘ Who 
knows whether he may ever live to inhabit this place ? I am no be- 
liever in restorations.’ 

Mr. Wort rang the bell, which was answered after a consider- 
able interval by the superannuated butler who had seen the face of 
George the Fourth—a doddering old man with long gray hair, and 
weak faded blue eyes, dressed in threadbare black that had been cut 
by the minions of Stultz. 
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This old man brightened a little at sight of Mr. Wort, and 
stared curiously with his dim eyés at Hubert Walgrave. He was 
quite ready to show the house. 

‘I’m sure it’s a pleasure to see you and your friends, Mr. Wort,’ 
he said. ‘My old woman and me, we get mazed-like, never seeing 
no other faces but our own, and the two girls, and the butcher once 
a week. If it wasn’t that we’re both fond of the place, for the sake 
of old times, I don’t believe we could stand it. I suppose you'd like 
to go through all the best rooms,’ he went on, opening one of the 
numerous doors in the great stone-paved hall, and ushering them 
into a long gloomy room hung with family portraits, and with a 
gigantic black-marble mantelpiece at the end—a mantelpiece with 
a massive pediment supported by twelve Corinthian columns, which 
looked like the entrance toa tomb. ‘ The ceilings in the upstairs 
rooms are ever so much worse since you saw them last,’ continued 
the butler ; ‘the wet do come in so every time it rains—and we had 
some heavy rains in spring. As to the rats, I won’t say anything 
about them. What they contrive to live upon, unless it’s rotten 
wood and old plaster and each other, I can’t understand; but live 
they do, and increase and multiply. This is James I.’s dining- 
room; so called because his majesty stayed at Clevedon at the 
time when he created the first baronet, and dined in this room every 
day at one o’clock, with Robert Carr Earl of Somerset on his left 
hand, and Sir John Clevedon on his right; and they do say Sir 
John was the handsomest man of the two. That’s his portrait 
yonder, in the green-velvet suit.’ 

They all looked at the picture, as old Tristram Moles the butler 
pointed to it. Grace Redmayne had seen the portrait before; but 
at sight of it to-day she gave a little start, and a faint cry of surprise. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, lass ?’ exclaimed James Redmayne, 
staring at her. 

‘I was only looking at the picture,’ she said. ‘ It’s so like—’ 

‘So like what ?’ 

‘Like Mr. Walgrave, uncle.’ On which, of course, they all 
turned and stared at the barrister, who was sitting on the edge of 
the great oak table, looking about him listlessly. . 

The portrait of Sir John Clevedon represented a man with close- 
cut dark hair, clustering in short crisp curls about a high and some- 
what bald forehead. Eyes of a luminous gray, darkened by the 
darkness of the lashes, and the marked brows above them. The 
nose was a short aquiline, with well-cut nostrils; and the nose and 
eyebrows together gave a somewhat sinister look to a face which 
would otherwise have been supremely handsome. Nor was the face 
distinguished by physical beauty only: it was impossible to doubt 
the power of the intellect of the man to whom it had belonged. 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyes, and looked steadily at the pic- 
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ture. Yes, there was a likeness, certainly—vague and shadowy— 
a likeness of éxpression rather than of feature, although even in 
feature there was some resemblance. The eyes were the same 
colour, and had something of the same light in them. The short 
dark hair grew in the same form upon the thoughtful forehead. As 
the living man looked up at the picture of the dead-one, the faces 
seemed to grow more alike. One could fancy some subtle spiritual 
link between the two. 

‘Upon my word, I feel vastly flattered by the suggestion,’ said 
Mr. Walgrave coolly. ‘A man who disputed the palm with that 
handsome scoundrel Robert Carr is a person one must needs be 
proud to resemble, if ever so slightly. But I fancy the likeness 
exists only in your poetic imagination, Miss Redmayne.’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’ cried uncle James. ‘I’m blest if you ain’t 
like him !’ 

‘Then the gentleman must be like my old master, Sir Lucas, 
- into the bargain,’ said Tristram Moles. ‘Sir Lucas was a true Cleve- 
don. My poor old eyes are too dim to see such things very clear ; 
but if the gentleman’s like one, he must be like the other.’ 

Mr. Wort turned upon his heel rather impatiently. 

‘We'd better not waste all our time dawdling here, if we’re 
going to see the house,’ he said. Upon which they walked on into 
’ the great dining-hall, with its open gothic roof, where a couple of 
hundred people could dine at their ease ; through billiard-room and 
music-room, morning-room and ball-room ; and then back through a 
line of smaller rooms, looking out upon a Dutch garden, to the hall 
and the grand staircase, up which they went, startling the echoes 
with the clangour of their footsteps upon the uncarpeted stone. 

Upstairs there were state bedchambers, with tall plumed bed- 
steads, tapestry hangings, and a general aspect of uninhabitable- 
ness; and there were other rooms, in which the furniture was of a 
more modern date; but upon all the stamp of decay was more or 
less visible. There was no dirt or slovenliness. Mrs. Moles and 
her handmaiden worked indefatigably to keep things as well as they 
could be kept; but the water had come in here, and the paper- 
hanging had fallen down there ; and there was in one room a cracked 
panel, and in another a broken window. Everything that could fade 
had faded ; everything that could rot had rotted; yet the house had 
been originally so splendid, that it was splendid even in decay. 

It happened somehow that Mr. Walgrave and Grace were gener- 
ally together during this exploration. It happened so; there was 
no appearance of effort on the part of either to secure such a result. 
Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne had a good deal to say to the old butler, 
who was eager for gossip from the outer world of Kingsbury; and 
these three lingered to talk here and there, while Mr. Wort looked 
about him, thoughtfully contemplating the progress of decay and 
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dilapidation. When they had seen all the rooms-—the dingy old 
pictures, the curious old china, the nicknacks and pretty trifles which 
many a vanished hand had been wont to touch tenderly in a time 
long gone—Grace and her companion came to a standstill in the 
room over the chief entrance, the room with that great oriel window, 
which was one of the most striking features in the front of the house. 
It was the prettiest, brightest chamber upon this upper floor—a 
sitting-room, furnished almost entirely with Indian furniture—curi- 
ously carved ebony chairs, sandal-wood cabinets, card-racks and 
caskets in ivory and silver, great jars filled with dried rose-leaves 
and spices, still faintly odorous. 

‘Isn’t it a darling room?’ cried Grace rapturously, standing in 
the window with clasped hands, and her eyes wandering over the 
wide landscape, glorious in its summer splendour. ‘ How delicious 
it must be to live with such a prospect as that always before 
one’s eyes! At Brierwood we are down in a hollow, and never see 
anything but our own garden. This was Lady Clevedon’s room ; 
not the last Lady Clevedon—she never came here, poor soul—but 
Sir Lucas’s mother. She was the daughter of an Indian general, 
who sent her all this furniture. There’s a miniature of Sir Lucas 
when he was a little boy over the mantelpiece,’ she continued, going 
across the room to look at it. ‘ What a funny little nankeen jacket, 
and what an enormous collar! Yes, there is certainly a likeness.’ 

‘To whom ?’ 

‘To you. Don’t you remember what Mr. Moles said? If you 
were like Sir John Clevedon, you must be like Sir Lucas. And 
there is a likeness—about the eyes and the expression, I think.’ 

‘ Curious,’ said Mr. Walgrave indifferently. ‘I suppose I ought 
to feel gratified by the discovery, these Clevedons appear to be such 
great people.’ 

‘They are a very old family, Mr. Wort says, and were distin- 
guished in the days of the Plantagenets. It was a pity Sir Lucas 
spent all his money, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘I daresay his son thinks so,’ replied Mr. Walgrave coolly. 
‘However, according to Wort’s account, the estate will clear itself 
in a year or two, and Francis Clevedon may come and take up 
his abode here. Rather a lucky fellow, to find himself master of 
such a place as this at thirty years of age. A man who owns such 
a house need take no trouble to distinguish himself. His estate is 
his distinction.’ 

‘Would you like to be the owner of it ?’? Grace asked, smiling 
at his earnestness. 

‘Very much. I would give a great deal to be independent of the 
world, Grace—not to be obliged to tread a road marked out for me 
ever so long ago ; not to be bent body and soul upon reaching one par- 
ticular point. I never knew how hard it was to have my own for- 
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tune to make—not to be a free agent, in fact—until—until these 
last few days.’ 3 

The girl looked at him wonderingly, her face very pale. 

‘Why in these last few days?’ she asked. 

‘ Because within that time I have made a fatal discovery, Grace.’ 

‘ What discovery ?’ 

‘ That I love you.’ 

She looked at him for a moment, half incredulously, and then 
burst into tears. 

He put his arm round her, clasped her to his breast, looking 
down upon her fondly, but with none of the triumph of a happy 
lover. 

‘My dearest, my sweetest, don’t cry. Iam not worth one of 
those tears. The secret is out, darling. I never meant to tell you. 
I hold you in my arms for a moment, for the first and last time. I 
don’t even kiss you, you see. I love you with all my heart and soul, 
Grace Redmayne, and—I am engaged to marry another woman. I 
tell you both facts in a breath. All my future depends on the mar- 
riage ; and I am not unworldly enough to say, Let my future go.’ 

Grace disengaged herself gently from his encircling arms, her 
whole face beaming. He loved her. After that the deluge. What 
. did it matter to her, just in that one triumphant moment, that he 
was pledged to marry another woman and break her heart? To 
know that he loved her was in itself so sweet, there was no room in 
her mind for a sorrowful thought. 

‘You don’t wish me to marry a farmer ?’ she said, smiling at 
him. 

‘ God forbid that you should, my darling. I should like you to 
stand for ever apart from common clay, a ‘‘ bright particular star.’ 
I must go my way, and live my life; that is written amongst the 
immutabilities. But it would be some consolation for me to think 
of Grace Redmayne as something above the vulgar world in which 
I lived.’ 

Consolation for him! He did not even think of whether she 
might or might not have need of consdlation. And yet he knew 
that she loved him ; had suspected as much for some little time, indeed. 
He thought that he had acted in a remarkably honourable manner 
in telling her the true state of the case with such perfect frankness. 
There were very few men in his position would have done as much, 
he told himself. 

The door had been half open all this time, and the approaching 
footsteps and voices of the rest of the party now made themselves 
audible. Grace brushed away the traces of her tears, and went to 
the window to gain a little time before she faced her relations. Mr. 
Walgrave followed her, and opened one of the casements, and made 
some remark about the landscape to cover her confusion. 
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‘ Well, now we’ve seen all the house, I suppose it’s pretty nigh 
time to think of a bit of grub. Where are we going to have our 
dinners, Mr. Walgrave ?’ asked James Redmayne. ‘In the gardens, 
or in the park ?’ 

‘In neither, Mr. Redmayne,’ answered the barrister. ‘ We are 
going to imagine ourselves genuine Clevedons, and dine in the great 
hall.’ 

‘Eh! Well, that is a rum start. I thought you’d have been 
for spreading the table-cloth on the grass in a rural way; but I 
don’t suppose Mr. Moles here will have any objection.’ 

‘Not in the least, Mr. Redmayne. You can make as free as 
you please in the dining-hall; any one as Mr. Wort brings is kindly 
welcome; and me and my wife can get you anything you may 
want.’ 

‘We've brought everything,’ said aunt Hannah proudly. ‘I 
packed the baskets with my own hands.’ 

‘ Then me and my wife can wait upon you, Mrs. Redmayne, all 
the same,’ replied the butler. 

They all went downstairs: aunt Hannah and Mr. Moles leading 
the way, discoursing confidentially about the baskets; Mr. Wort and 
Mr. Redmayne following, talking agriculture; Grace and the barrister 
last of all. 

‘ Let us have one happy day together, Grace,’ he said, as they 
went slowly down the grand staircase. ‘ Let us forget there is any 
such thing as the future, and be utterly happy for to-day.’ 

‘I cannot help being happy when I am with you,’ she answered 
softly, too innocent to consider the peril of owning her love so 
frankly. 


CuapTer VIL. 
‘IF IT COULD ALWAYS BE TO-DAY!’ 


THERE was a small oval table at the end of the dining-hall— 
small, that is to say, in comparison with the long banqueting tables 
on each side of the hall, but capable of accommodating twelve or 
fourteen people, a table at which the Prince Regent had dined with 
a chosen few when all the county was assembled to do him honour 
—and it was this board which Mr. Walgrave insisted upon spread- 
ing with the contents of Mrs. Redmayne’s baskets. He helped to 
lay the cloth himself, handing Grace the glasses and knives and 
forks as dextrously as if he had been a professional waiter accus- 
tomed to earn his three half-crowns nightly. 

‘ We are used to picnicking, in chambers,’ he said. ‘I always 
help to lay the cloth when I have fellows to breakfast or dine with 
me. What a banquet you have brought, Mrs. Redmayne! I sug- 
gested a joint and a salad, and you have prepared an aldermanic 
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feast—pigeon-pie, corned beef, chicken in savory jelly, and—O, pray 
inform me, what is this sloppy compound in a stone jar? Are we 
to return to the days of our infancy, and eat curds-and-whey ?’ 

‘ That’s a junket, Mr. Walgrave,’ replied aunt Hannah, with 
rather an offended air. ‘It wasn’t an easy thing to bring, I can tell 
you; but I think it has come all right. My mother was a West- 
countrywoman, and taught me to make junkets. They’re reckoned 
a dainty by most people.’ 

‘ Rely upon it, I shall not be backward in my appreciation of 
the junket, Mrs. Redmayne. Now, Grace, you are to sit at the 
bottom of the table and be Lady Clevedon, and I shall take my place 
at the top as Sir Hubert. Mr. Wort, you will take the right of her 
ladyship ; Mrs. Redmayne, I must have you by my side; and the 
rest anywhere.’ 

The two young men had come in from their ramble by this time, 
and the whole party, except one, fell to with hearty appetite, and 
made havoc of the pigeon-pie and boiled beef, savory jelly and other 
kickshaws, in the way of salad, cucumber, &c.; while Mr. Moles 
the butler waited upon them with as stately an air as if he had 
been presiding at the head of an army of serving-men at one of the 
princely banquets of days gone by. He permitted himself a quiet 
. smile once or twice at some facetious remark of Mr. Walgrave’s, 
but was for the most part the very genius of gravity, pouring out 
the Brierwood cider, and the sherry contributed by Mr. Walgrave, 
with as much dignity as if the liquors had been cabinet hocks or 
madeiras of priceless worth. 

It was a merry meal. The barrister seemed as light-hearted as 
if his fame and fortune were made, and he had nothing more to do 
in life than to enjoy himself. Not always does Apollo strain his 
bow, and to-day the string hung loose, and Apollo abandoned him- 
self heart and soul to happy idleness. He talked all through the 
meal, rattling on in very exuberance of spirits, while the two lads, 
who had some dim sense of humour, laughed vociferously ever and 
anon in the intervals of their serious labour; and Grace, in her 
post of honour at the bottom of the table, smiled and sparkled like 
a fountain in the sunshine. She had no need to say anything. It 
was enough for her to look so joyous and beautiful. Perhaps any 
blackbird in the Clevedon woods might have eaten as much as Miss 
Redmayne consumed that day; but it is only when every spiritual 
joy has vanished from a human soul that the pleasures of the table 
come to be pleasures, and the food which Grace ate that day was 
not grown on earthly soil. She was in fairyland, and had about as 
much consciousness of the common things of this world as Titania 
when she caressed her loutish lover. 

They were nearly two hours in the dining-hall, two hours which 
appeared to Grace just one brief half hour of perfect happiness, a 
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yague dreamy joy which almost confused her senses; and then they 
went out into the gardens. 

At Clevedon the gardens covered some eight acres, and were the 
chief glory of the place. Sorely neglected now, a very wilderness of 
rose and syringa, honeysuckle and clematis, moss-grown paths, 
arched alleys, where the foliage grew in tangled masses, passion- 
flower and virginia creeper choking each other in their wild luxuri- 
ance; here a fallen statue, there an empty marble basin, which had 
once been a fountain; at one end of an alley a wide pond half 
hidden by water-lilies ; at another, a broad stretch of bowling-green, 
bounded by a dense holly-hedge. The grass was cut now and then, 
and that one Italian flower-garden which had belonged to Lady 
Clevedon was kept in tolerable order, and that was all. The rest - 
was chaos. 

‘I think if I were a millionaire, I would have at least one gar- 
den kept just in this condition,’ said Mr. Walgrave, as they wan- 
dered among the straggling rose-bushes, caught every now and then 
by some trailing branch that lay across their path; ‘a garden in 
which the flowers should grow just as they liked, should degenerate 
and become mere weeds again if they pleased. I always fancy that 
bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream some wild neglected place 
like this. There are lovelinesses of form and colour in these rank 
masses of foliage which no gardener’s art could ever produce.’ 

Of course, Grace agreed with him. She thought every word 
that fell from his lips a pearl of wisdom. 

They found a delightful green arbour, spacious and cool, and 
tolerably free from spiders, where uncle James and Mr. Wort could 
smoke their after-dinner pipes and sip the milk-punch ; in which 
pleasant retreat they invited Mr. Moles the butler to join them for 
a friendly half hour. It was not to be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Walgrave would hob and nob with a butler; and Mrs. Redmayne 
was in no manner surprised when, after just tasting the punch, he 
strolled away with Grace and her cousins. The cousins soon fled 
from the humdrum beauty of the gardens, and went back to the 
woods, where there were wild creatures to chase and trees to climb ; 
so Grace and Mr. Walgrave had the gardens all to themselves. 

Perhaps in all Grace Redmayne’s brief life that was the hap- 
piest day—a day of perfect unalloyed delight. No matter that her 
lover had only declared his love in one breath, to tell her in the 
next that there was an insurmountable barrier between them. The 
time must come by and by when the thought of that would be 
despair; but it was not so yet. He loved her. In that one sen- 
tence was concentrated all she could imagine of earthly bliss. She 
had thought of him as something so far away—she had given him 
all her heart in childish ignorance of the cost. Life had been very 
sweet to her of late merely because he was near her. Even while 
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she supposed him indifferent, only courteous with a stranger’s cour- 
tesy to a woman of lower rank than his own, to see his face and to 
hear his voice had been enough. What was it, then, to know that 
he loved her—that this one supreme, almost incredible hazard had 
befallen her? Of all the women who had worshipped him—and a 
girl of Grace’s sentimental temper is apt to suppose that every 
woman who has ever beheld him must needs adore her idol—he ' 
had chosen her. Ineffable condescension! The poor little foolish 
heart fluttered still with the emotion of that overpowering moment 
when he uttered those sublime words, ‘ Grace, I love you.’ 

As for Mr. Walgrave himself, he too found that dreamy after- 
noon wandering in neglected fruit and flower gardens—now pausing 
to pluck a rose, now loitering to gather a little heap of white rasp- 
berries on a broad green fig-leaf—not by any means an unenjoyable 
business. There was a faint flavour of worry and vexation of spirit 
mingled in the cup of joy. Even among the roses, looking down 
at Grace Redmayne’s sweet girlish face, the shadow of future trouble 
fell darkly across his path. It was all very well to be so happy for 
to-day ; but to-morrow was very near—and how could he break with 
a girl who loved him like this? It would be an awful wrench for 
him, let it come when it might; and yet a week ago he had made 
_ very light of this rustic flirtation, and had told himself that he was 
the last man in the world to come to grief in such a manner. 
Pretty faces were not new to him. He had lived amongst attrac- 
tive women—had been courted and petted by them ever since his 
professional prospects had begun to bud with promise of rich blossom 
in days to come. ! 

‘I told her the truth, at any rate,’ he said to himself, as he 
watched Grace’s ardent face, on which the light of happiness shone 
supernal. ‘I’m very glad of that. What a dear little confiding 
soul she is, with not a thought of the future—with not one selfish 
calculation in her mind—happy only to be loved! I wish I had 
held my tongue. I suppose I ought to leave Brierwood to-morrow. 
It’s like sporting on the edge of a precipice. And yet—’ 

And yet he meant to stay, and did stay. 

The afternoon lasted three hours. In the arbour, pipes, and 
gossip, and punch, and soothing slumbers beguiled the elders into 
unconsciousness of the flight of time. It was only when a percep- 
tible fading in the glory of the day, a mellower light, a cooler air, a 
gentle whispering of summer winds among the trees, warned them 
that evening had come unawares, that Mrs. Redmayne suddenly 
bestirred herself to see about tea. They must drink tea, of course, 
before they bent their way homewards. The day’s festivities would 
be incomplete without a tea-drinking. 

Happily there was not much for aunt Hannah to do, or the 
light would have scarcely lasted them. The lads had selected an 
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eligible spot-under a great Spanish chestnut in the woods, had 
collected firing, and lighted the fire and boiled the kettle. Every- 
thing was ready. ‘ Mother’ was only wanted to make and dispense 
the tea. , 

They followed the lads gaily through those delicious woods, 
where birds, which ought to have been nightingales if they were 
not, were warbling and jugjugging divinely ; followed to a fairy-like 
amphitheatre of greensward, shut in by tall limes and Spanish chest- 
nuts, under the biggest of which the lads had spread their rustic 
tea-table, while the wood-fire smoked and smouldered a little way off. 

Grace clapped her hands with delight. 

‘O, if we could always live here,’ she cried, ‘ how sweet it would 
be!’ 

If we could always live here—if it could always be to-day, she 
thought ; and then to her childish fancy it seemed that with the 
fading of that blissful day the end of all her happiness must come. 
For the first time she began to realise the actual state of the case ; 
for the first time she felt the shadow of coming trouble—parting— 
tears—death ; for could it be less than death to lose him ? 

They sat side by side under the chestnut. Aunt Hannah 
glanced at them sharply, but could see nothing suspicious in the 
manner of either. It was not strange that Mr. Walgrave should be 
polite to her niece, who really was a pretty girl, and fifteen years 
his junior. There could hardly be any danger. 

It was a pleasant, innocent, rustic tea-drinking—the two young 
men and their father consuming innumerable cups of tea, and eating 
bread-and-butter with an air of having fasted for the last twenty- 
four hours. That chasing of tender young beastlings of the squirrel 
‘tribe had given the lads an alarming appetite. There were shrimps 
in abundance—pretty pink young things, which looked as if one might 
have strung them into coral necklaces—shrimps and plum-cake. 
The young Redmaynes were ready for anything. They were noisy 
too in their exuberance, and were altogether so boisterous in their 
mirth, that Hubert Walgrave and his companion had plenty of time 
for low sweet converse, unheard and unobserved. Grace brightened 
again as her lover talked to her, and again forgot that life was not 
bounded by to-day —forgot everything except that she was with 
him. 

The twilight was darkening into night when the crockeryware 
was all packed and the party ready. Mr. Walgrave and Grace 
had strolled a little way in advance while the packing was in pro- 
gress—hardly out of sight, not at all out of hearing. Aunt Hannah 
could catch a glimpse of her niece’s light muslin dress glimmering 
between the trees every now and then—could hear her happy laugh. 
They were just gathering themselves together to follow, when a 
piercing scream rang through the wood. 
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‘Lord have mercy upon us, what’s that ?’ cried Mrs. James. 
‘Twas Grace’s voice, surely. Run and see, Charley.’ 

Both young men sped off, and one of them ran against Mr. Wal- 
grave, who came towards them with Grace in his arms, her head 
lying helplessly on his shoulder, her face ghastly white. 

‘She has fainted,’ he said. ‘I never saw any one so frightened. 
We sat down upon a felled tree yonder for a minute, waiting for 
you, and a viper—lI think it must have been—shot out of the grass 
between us and ran across her dress. It was the surprise, I sup- 
pose, that overcame her.’ 

He laid her gently down upon the grass with her head upon her 
aunt’s lap. They all looked more frightened than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. 

‘It’s only a faint,’ Mr. Walgrave said reassuringly. ‘ Lay her 
flat upon the grass, and she’ll come round quickly enough. Run 
for some water, Charley, there’s a good fellow.’ 

He was kneeling by the girl’s side, with one little cold hand in 
his. Her face was still deadly pale—almost livid ; and aunt Hannah 
was looking at it with an anxious countenance. 

‘It isn’t as if it was any one else,’ she said, chafing the girl’s 
disengaged hand. ‘ Fainting is no great matter for most folks ; but 
it isn’t easy to bring her round. She went off just like this the day 

‘her father went away, and gave us all a fine turn. I thought she 
was gone. It’s her heart, you see.’ 

‘Her heart!’ cried Mr. Walgrave aghast. ‘ What's the matter 
with her heart ?’ 

He laid his hand upon the girl’s breast with an alarmed look. 

‘I’m afraid there’s something wrong. Her mother died of heart- 
complaint, you know—vwent indoors one summer evening to fetch 
her needlework, and dropped down dead at the foot of the stairs. 
The heart had’ stopped beating all in a moment, the doctor said; 
and the same doctor has told me that Grace isn’t a long-lived woman 
—she’s too much like her mother.’ 

There was a faint fluttering under his hand. Thank God for that ! 
The heart that loved him so fondly, so foolishly, had not ceased to 
beat. But Mr. Walgrave had experienced a smart shock notwith- 
standing; and when Grace opened her eyes presently, and looked 
up at him, his face was almost as pale as her own. 

She drew a long shuddering breath, drank a few spoonfuls of 
water, and declared herself quite well, and then rose with tremulous 
limbs, and looked round her, smiling faintly. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve given you all a great deal of trouble,’ she said. 
‘It was very foolish of me; but the sight of that horrid creature 
frightened me so. It didn’t sting—any one, did it ?’ she asked ner- 
vously, looking at Hubert Walgrave. 

‘No, Grace; there has been no harm done,’ he answered, with 
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a cheering smile, though his face was still white. ‘The beast was 
only a little innocent worm. I could not have believed you would 
behave so like a fine lady.’ 

‘It was a viper,’ cried Grace. ‘Vipers have stung people to 
death in this country. And he darted out just between us, as if— 
as if—’ 

She faltered, and stopped ; but Hubert Walgrave knew very well 
what she would have said: ‘as if he came to part us.’ 

‘Take my arm, Miss Redmayne,’ he said, in his easiest way ; 
‘and don’t alarm yourself about vipers. I hold them very harmless, 
unless they take the biped form. Do you feel equal to walking home 
at once ? or would you like to rest*a little ?’ 

‘TI am not at all tired. I am quite ready to go.’ 

And so they went arm-in-arm through the narrow pathways, 
brushing against the bearded barley and the feathery oats and the 
fast-ripening wheat, all silvered by the summer moonbeams, and 
anon emerging upon some smooth stretch of meadow, where the new- 
grown grass was sweet, and where a clump of trees made an island 
of shadow here and there. They went home together, only a few 
yards in advance of the Brierwocd party, and yet alone; and Grace 
forgot the viper. 


Cuapter VIII. 
‘RECAL HER TEARS, TO THEE AT PARTING GIVEN.’ 


Ir was some time, however, before Mr. Walgrave forgot what 
he had heard in the wood about Grace’s mother—that dark hint of 
heart-disease. He took occasion to question Mrs. James next day 
upon the subject, and made himself fully acquainted with the details 
of Mrs. Richard Redmayne’s death, and what the doctor had said 
about Grace. He had made no examination, it appeared; no ste- 
thoscope had ever sounded the innocent young heart; but he had 
remarked to Mrs. James once confidentially, that there was some- 
thing about her niece’s appearance he hardly liked, and that it would 
not surprise him if her constitution should develop the same tendency 
that had been fatal to her mother. This had been said while Richard 
Redmayne was in England; and his sister-in-law had not cared to 
alarm either him or her niece by any hint of what the doctor had 
said. 

‘If it was heart-disease, you see,’ said Mrs. James, ‘ there’d be 
no cure for it; and if it wasn’t, it would have been cruel to upset 
poor Rick in the midst of his troubles, which was coming pretty fast 
upon him just then; so I thought the wisest thing I could do was 
to hold my tongue.’ 

‘Quite right, Mrs. Redmayne. No doubt the doctor wanted a 
job. Your medical men can have very little to do in this pure atmo- 
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sphere. A chronic case, rich farmer’s only child, and so on. Heart- 
disease! No; I don’t for a moment believe that your niece Grace 
has anything amiss with her heart. At her age the very idea seems 
preposterous.’ 

‘ Well, it do, Mr. Walgry—don’t it? But her mother was only 
seven-and-twenty when she died. They’re not a long-lived family, 
any of the Norbitts; and Grace’s mother was a Norbitt.’ 

Mr. Walgrave persisted in making light of the matter. He 
would not permit himself to think that anything so bright and sweet 
as Grace Redmayne was doomed to vanish suddenly and untimely 
from this earth. He pooh-poohed the country surgeon’s opinion, 
and very speedily contrived to get rid of any uneasiness which the 
subject might have caused him. 

An event occurred to divert his attention in some manner a few 
days after the picnic. He had more than half made up his mind 
to leave Brierwood, and go abroad somewhere for the rest of the long 
vacation. He could not quite shut his eyes to the peril of remaining 
where he was. He had recovered his strength—was almost as well 
as ever he had been, in fact. In every way it would be best and 
wisest for him to go. 

He began to pack his portmanteau one night, took out his Brad- 
shaw, and made a profound study of the continental routes. Why 
should he not spend his autumn abroad? There was Spain, for in- 
stance. He had an intense desire to see Spain, from the Escurial 
to the Alhambra. Yet to-night, somehow, the vision of dark-eyed 
damsels and bull-fights had scarcely any charm for his imagination. 
He flung the railway-guide into a distant corner with an impatient 
sigh. ; 

‘Why should I run away from her when I love her so dearly ?’ 
he said to himself. ‘Cannot a man live two lives—give his outward 
seeming and all the labour of his brain to the world, and keep his 
heart in some safe shelter, hidden away from the crowd? Other 
men have done it; why should not I? Is there a man upon earth 
who would throw away such a treasure as that girl ?’ 

And then Mr. Walgrave fell into a profound meditation, and 
went to bed at last in the gray morning to spend three mortal hours 
tossing to and fro, tormented by the most perplexing thoughts that 
had ever wearied his brain. He was trying to reconcile things that 
were irreconcilable. His future life had been planned long ago— 
judiciously, he believed. He did not mean that anything should 
alter those plans. Whatever new element might arise must be 
made subservient to those. He was not a man to turn aside from 
the path which he had cut for himself—a high-road to fame and 
fortune—for any consideration whatever. He meant to renounce 
nothing. 

But— but if he could hold fast by all he valued so highly, and 
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yet win that other prize—that sweeter, nearer delight? Fame and 
fortune must come in the future—he would do nothing to forfeit the 
certainty of those. But why should he not snatch this other joy in 
the present, and let the future, so far as it concerned Grace Red- 
mayne, take care of itself? If that croaking country surgeon’s 
opinion were indeed correct, and the poor child were not destined to 
live long, so much the easier would it be to provide for the happi- 
ness and security of her future. There was no sacrifice, short of 
that entire sacrifice of his own prospects, which he would not make 
for her. And so his thoughts rambled on, shaping first one scheme 
and then another, only to abandon them. And when he got up in 
the morning, he said to himself resolutely : 

‘I will make it the business of my life to forget her. - A man 
who takes such a step as that always wrecks himself. Sooner or 
later his folly comes home to him. I have gone through life with- 
out a single error of that kind. It would be madness to begin now.’ 

He went downstairs, and sauntered out into the garden. It was 
still early. All the pleasant bustle of farmhouse life was at its height 
in dairy and outhouses and kitchen. Grace, with a basket on her 
arm and a pair of scissors in her hand, was clipping and trimming 
the roses near the house, fair as Tennyson’s famous gardener’s 
daughter when first her lover saw her in the porch. 

The vivid blush, lighting up the fair pale face, the sudden look 
of pleased surprise—how sweet they were ! 

‘ And I am going to surrender all this,’ Mr. Walgrave thought 
with a sharp pang. He had quite made up his mind to go away, by 
this time ; but he could not make up his mind to tell her his inten- * 
tion. Better to put off that until the very last moment, and then 
with one desperate wrench tear himself away. 

They strolled round the garden, Grace clipping the roses as she 
went, not quite so neatly as she would have clipped them without 
that companionship. The hands fluttered a little among the leaves 
as they did their work. He was talking to her; those unfathomable 
gray eyes were watching her. He had never spoken of his love since 
that day at Clevedon ; had said scarcely a word which her uncle and 
aunt might not have heard; but he had lost no opportunity of being 
with her; and she had been almost completely happy. She did not 
‘ forget what he had told her. He was engaged to marry another 
woman. He would go away by and by, and her life would be deso- 
late; but she only looked forward to this desolation with a vague 
terror. She could not be unhappy while he was near her. 

They wasted about an hour in the garden. Grace had break- 
fasted half an hour ago, early as it was. Mr. Walgrave’s breakfast 
was waiting for him in the cool airy parlour. He went slowly back 
to the house at last, still with Grace by his side. Aunt Hannah was 
up to her eyes in dairy-work at this time of the day. There was no 
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one to observe them. They were talking of the books Grace had been 
reading lately —books which opened a new world to her—and her 
brightness and intelligence delighted her lover. 

‘If all Miss Toulmin’s pupils are anything like you, Grace, I 
shall certainly make a point of sending my daughters to her some 
day,’ he said lightly. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then grew very pale. His 
daughters! He was talking of a time when he should be married 
to that other woman—when she would have passed out of his life 
altogether. That careless speech of his had brought the fact sharply 
home to her. He was nothing, never could be anything, to her. 

‘You will have forgotten my existence by the time your daugh- 
ters are old enough to go to school,’ she said. 

‘Forgotten you, Grace? Never! . Fate rules our lives, but not 
our hearts. I shall never forget you, Grace. I behaved very badly 
the other day, when I told you the impression you had made upon 
me. It was an offence against you—and some one else. But I 
think that you, at least, have forgiven me.’ 

He spoke as lightly as he could, like a man of the world, but 
was very far from feeling lightly. Grace was silent. That common- 
sense tone of apology cut her to the quick. She scarcely knew 
what she had hoped or dreamed within the last few days; but they 
-had been so happy together, that the image of her unknown rival, 
the woman he was destined to marry, had seemed very vague and 
unreal. 

‘I have nothing to forgive,’ she said coldly. ‘It is for—the— 
the other person to be angry.’ 

‘The other person would be very angry, no doubt, if I were to 
make a full confession of my sins; but I don’t mean to do so, be- 
lieve me. The other person will go down to her grave in ignorance 
of the truth. But I want to be assured of your forgiveness, Grace. 
Just raise those sweet eyes of yours, and say, “I forgive you for 
having loved me too well.”’’ 

Grace smiled—a bitter smile. 

‘So well, that you—that you will go away and marry some one 
else,’ she said, the practical phase of the situation coming home to 
her with that first pang of jealousy. 

‘My dearest girl,’ cried. Mr. Walgrave, who had by no means * 
desired the conversation to take this turn, ‘there are very few men 
in this world who can choose their own road in life. Mine was 

chosen for me long ago. I am not my own master; if I were—’ 

‘If you were,’ repeated Grace, with a sudden desperate courage, 
that was as much a surprise to herself as it was to him—‘ if you were, 
would you marry a bankrupt farmer’s daughter ?’ 

‘If I were the master of Clevedon, Grace—if I had five thousand 
a year—yes. But I have my own way to make in the world, and 
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I am weak enough to value success. I am engaged to marry a 
woman whose fortune will help me to win a position, and to main- 
tain it. That is as much as to say, I am going to sell myself, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘It sounds rather like that.’ 

‘Men do it every day, Grace—quite as often as women; and 
the thing answers fairly enough in ten cases out of twenty. I dare- 
say I shall make a very tolerable average kind of husband. I shall 
not spend all my wife’s money, and I shall go to dinner-parties with 
her. I think I can give her almost as much heart as she will give 
me; and yet, Grace, I never loved but one woman upon this earth, 
and her name is Grace Redmayné.’ 

The girl was silent. He was cruel, he was base; and yet it 
was still sweet to her to be told that he loved her. With all her 
heart and soul she believed him. 

‘IT never meant that our talk should take this turn,’ Hubert 
Walgrave went on, after a rather lengthened pause. ‘I meant only 
to bid you good-bye, and to go away without one dangerous word.’ 

She looked up at him with sudden terror in her face. 

‘ You are going away!’ she exclaimed. ‘Soon ?’ 

‘Very soon; to-day, in fact, if possible. What should I do 
here? The wrench must come, Grace. The sooner the better.’ 

She tried to answer him, but her lips only trembled, and then 
began to cry. All the eloquence that ever poured from the lips of 
woman exalted by passion would not have touched him so keenly - 
as that mute look—those childish tears. It was little more than a 
child’s unreasoning love that she gave him perhaps, but it was so 
pure and perfect of its kind! 

They had turned away from the house, instinctively avoiding it 
as their conversation grew more tender, and were walking slowly to- 
wards the orchard, quite out of human ken. Mr. Walgrave drew 
his arm around the girl’s waist, comforting her—drew her close to 
him, until the graceful head sank on his shoulder. Never had. so 
fair a head rested there before. He bent down and kissed the pure 
young brow. 

This was the manner in which he began to forget her. 

‘My dearest, my sweetest!’ he said pleadingly, ‘ your tears go 
to my heart of hearts. Iam so anxious to do what is wise, what 
is right. Upon my soul, Grace, I believe that I could bring myself 
to forego all question of worldly advantage’—he did fancy for the 
moment that this was so—‘ if—if my honour were not involved in 
this marriage which I speak of. But it is, darling; it is quite too 
late for me to recede from my engagement. I should be the vilest 
of defaulters if I did. Let us be reasonable, then, my sweet one. 
I wish to do what is best for you, for both of us. Don’t you think 
that it would be wisest for me to go away ?’ 
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‘I don’t know whether it would be wise or foolish,’ she sobbed, 
with her head still upon his shoulder; ‘ but I think my heart will 
break if you go.’ 

He drew her a little closer to him. Great heavens, why had 
he not five thousand a year, and the right to marry this village 
maiden? It seemed to him a very hard thing that he was not able 
to win this wayside flower, and yet keep all the other advantages 
he valued so highly. 

‘But remember, dearest,’ he said, trying his uttermost to be 
worldly and practical, ‘it is at best only a question of a week or so, 
more or less. It is very sweet to me to be with you. I doubt if 
I ever felt what real happiness was before I knew you; but I can- 
not linger in this happy valley for ever. The time of parting must 
come at last, and will seem the harder for every hour we spend to- 
gether. Would it not be wiser to part at once? Say yes, Grace, 
for both our sakes.’ 

‘I can’t. I can’t be glad for you to go away. If you are really 
happy here, why should you be so anxious to go? I know that 
I can never be any more to you than I am now—that you must go 
away at last—to that—other person—’ 

‘ And yet you would rather have me stay ?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ 

‘Very well, then, I stay; but it is at your request, remember, 
Grace; and when the time does come for our parting, you will be 
reasonable. We will bury our love in a deep, deep grave, and you 
will forget that you ever knew me.’ 

‘We will bury our love,’ the girl answered softly. 

After this, Mr. Walgrave went slowly in to breakfast, with 
very little appetite, and with a vague sense of having made a fool 
of himself, after all. All those tossings to and fro—those schemes 
made and unmade—that final resolve on the side of prudence—had 
come to nothing. He was going to remain. 

‘Heaven help any man of five-and-thirty who has the ill-luck 
to win the heart of a girl of nineteen !’ he said to himself. ‘ Sweet 
Grace Redmayne, what a child she is!’ 

Grace went into the parlour with her basket only a quarter full 
of withered roses—there were plenty of faded flowers left to perish 
on the trees. The door of the passage that led to the kitchen was 
open, and she could hear a confusion of tongues, and her aunt’s 
voice protesting about the awkwardness of something. 

‘It couldn’t have fell out awkwarder,’ cried Mrs. James; ‘a 
good two months before we’d any right to expect it; and all my 
arrangements made, even down to the weekly washirig. I’m sure 
I'd thought of everything, and planned everything, and nothing 
could have been straighter than it all would have been, if the baby 
had come to its time.’ 
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Grace listened wonderingly, but had no occasion to wonder long. 
Mrs. James bounced into the parlour. ‘ What do you think, Grace ? 
Priscilla Sprouter’s baby was born last night.’ 

Priscilla was the married daughter, united to a prosperous young 
grocer in the small town of Chickfield, Sussex, about forty miles 
from Brierwood. This unarithmetical infant, which had arrived 
before it was due, was Mrs. James Redmayne’s second grandchild ; 
and Mrs. James had solemnly pledged herself to pay a fortnight’s 
visit to Chickfield whenever the event should take place, in order to 
attend to the general welfare of her daughter’s person and household. 
The usual nurse would be engaged, of course; but Mrs. James was 
a power paramount over that hireling. 

The interesting event, however, was to have occurred in October, 
and all Mrs. James’s arrangements were made accordingly: a re- 
liable matron engaged to take the helm at Brierwood during her 
absence ; a fortnight’s suspension of those more solemn duties of 
brewing and preserving, which could not be performed without being 
duly provided for; and behold, here was a special messenger, 
mounted on a sturdy unkempt pony in the butcher interest, come 
with a letter announcing the untimely advent of a fine boy. 

‘Fine, indeed!’ cried aunt Hannah contemptuously. ‘ And 
please will I come at once; for father—that’s William Sprouter— 
is so uneasy ?” 

‘I suppose you must go, aunt,’ said Grace dubiously. 

‘You suppose I must, do you? And a sieve and a half of 
Orleans plums in the back kitchen. Who do you suppose is to look 
after them ?’ 

‘Couldn’t Mrs. Bush make the jam, aunt, if you must go ?’ 

‘Of course Mrs. Bush could. Every one that can put a sauce- 
pan on the fire will tell you they can make jam; and nice slop it 
will be—a couple of inches deep in blue mould before it’s been 
made a month. No, Grace, I am not the woman to treat your fa- 
ther’s property like that. I shall make the jam, if I drop; and I 
suppose I must start off to Chickfield as soon as it’s made. And 
I should like to know who’s to see after Mr. Walgry’s dinners when 
I’m gone.’ 

‘Couldn’t I manage that, aunt Hannah? I don’t think Mr. 
Walgrave is very particular about his dinners.’ 

‘ Not particular ; no, of course not; as long as everything is done 
to a turn, a man seems easy enough to please; but just try him 
with a shoulder of lamb half raw, or a slice of salmon boiled to a 
mash, and then see what he’ll say. However, I must go to Pris- 
cilla for a few days, at any rate, and things must take their chance 
here. I’ve sent Jack’ across to tell Mrs. Bush she must come di- 
rectly ; and I do hope, Grace, you'll show a little steadiness for 
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once in a way, and see that your father’s goods ain’t wasted. If 
Mr. Walgrave wasn’t a very quiet kind of gentleman, I shouldn’t 
care about leaving you; but he isn’t like the common run of single 
men—there’s no nonsense about him.’ 

Grace blushed fiery red, and had to turn suddenly to the window 
to hide her face. Mrs. James was too busy to perceive her confu- 
sion, skirmishing about the room, peering into a great roomy store- 
cupboard in a corner by the fireplace, filling the tea-caddy and the 
sugar-canister, calculating how much colonial produce ought to be 
consumed during her absence. 

‘You'll give Mrs. Bush a quarter of a pound of tea and half a 
pound of sugar for the week, remember, Grace—not a grain more. 
And don’t be letting them have butcher’s meat in the kitchen more 
than twice a week. If they can’t eat good wholesome bacon, they 
must go without. Sarah knows the kind of dinners I get for Mr. 
Walgry ; and Mrs. Bush is to cook for him. But be sure you see 
to everything with your own eyes, and give your orders to the 
butcher with your own lips. The broad-beans are to be eaten, 
mind, without any fuss about likes or dislikes: your uncle didn’t 
sow them for the crows. And don’t be giving all the damsons to 
Jack and Charley in puddings. I shall want to make damson cheese 
when I come back; and if they want to make themselves ill in their 
insides, there’s plenty of windfalls that’s good enough for that. And 
I should like to see those linen pillow-cases darned neatly when I 
come home. Miss Toulmin had a deal better have learnt you to 
mend house-linen than to parley-vous Frangais. I’m sure anything 
I give you to darn hangs about till I’m sick of the sight of it.’ 

‘T’ll do the best I can, aunt,’ said Grace meekly. ‘Shall you 
be away long, do you think ?’ 

‘How can I tell, child? If Priscilla and the baby go on well, I 
sha’n’t stop more than a week at the outside. But she’s a delicate 
young woman, and there’s no knowing what turn things may take. 
I sha’n’t stop longer than I can help, you may take my word for 
that. And now I’m going into the best parlour to tell Mr. Walgry.’ 

Grace sat down by the open window, fluttered strangely by this 
small domestic business. Her aunt would be away—the scrutiny 
of those sharp eyes removed from her; a week of almost perfect 
freedom before her—she could not help thinking that in her aunt’s 
absence she would see more of the man she loved. She knew that 
he had been obliged to diplomatise a good deal in order to spend 
half an hour with her, now and then, without creating suspicion. 
It would be different now. For one happy week they might meet 
without restraint. And then—and then the end of all things would 
come, and they must part. That bitter parting must come sooner 
or later; he had told her so in sober seriousness. She tried very 
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hard to realise the fact, but could not. She was too much a child; 
and a week seemed almost an eternity of happiness. 

‘Will he be glad?’ she said to herself. ‘O, I wonder if he 
will be glad.’ If she could have looked into her lover’s heart after 
he heard Mrs. Redmayne’s announcement, she would have dis- 
covered that he was not glad. 

‘ I wish I had gone away this morning, without any leave-taking,’ 
he said to himself; ‘to go now, when she has asked me to stay, 
would seem sheer brutality. And to stay, now that the dragon is 
going away, and we can be together all day long, is only heaping up 
misery for the future. I did net believe myself capable of being 
made unhappy by any woman; but it will be a hard struggle to for- 
get this farmer’s daughter. I wish I had never seen her. I wish 
I had never taken it into my head to come here. Pshaw! am I the 
kind of man to make a trouble out of any such sentimental absurdity 
as this? Why shouldn’t I enjoy a week’s innocent flirtation with a 
pretty girl, and then go back to my own world and forget her ?” 

And with this laudable intention Mr. Walgrave strolled out into 
the garden again, in the hope of meeting Grace. 

He was disappointed, however, this time. Mrs. James was up 
to her eyes in preserving, and.kept Grace in the kitchen with her, 
listening to solemn counsel upon all the details of domestic manage- 
ment. It was rather a hard thing to have to stop in the hot kit- 
chen all through that lovely summer day, wiping out jam-pots, cutting 
and writing labels, and making herself useful in such small ways; but 
Grace bore the infliction very meekly. To-morrow there would be 
perfect liberty. 

Mr. Walgrave prowled round the garden two or three times, then 
stretched himself at full length in the orchard, and slumbered for a 
little in the drowsy August noontide—a slumber in which his dreams 
were not pleasant— awoke unrefreshed, went back to the house 
and reconnoitred, caught a glimpse of Grace in the kitchen through 
a latticed window half buried in ivy, lost his temper, and took up 
his fishing-rod and wandered out in search of an elderly and experi- 
enced pike*he had been waging war with for the last six weeks; a 
wary brute, who thought no more of swallowing a hook than if it 
had been a sugar-plum, and had acquired, by long usage, a depraved 
appetite for fishing-tackle. 


CuapTer IX. 
‘AE FOND KISS, AND THEN WE SEVER.’ 


Ir was late in the afternoon when Hubert Walgrave came back 
to the farm, and there was a holy calm in the atmosphere of the old 
house which told him somehow that Mrs. Redmayne had departed. 
Your household Martha is the most estimable of women, but is apt 
to make a good deal of superfluous clatter in her trouble about many 
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things. There was an air of perfect peacefulness in the house to- 
day, which was new and welcome to the lodger. His dinner was 
served without the usual bustle—not quite so well cooked, perhaps, 
as when Mrs. James’s own hand basted the joint, or made the 
gravies and seasonings; but he was not a man to whom a well- 
cooked dinner is the supreme good of life. He liked the repose 
and tranquillity which Mrs. James had left behind her; liked to think 
that when he strolled into the garden presently he would find Grace 
free to give him her society. 

He found her sitting at her work—those inexorable pillow-cases 
—quite alone under the cedar. James Redmayne was by no means 
a man of dissipated habits ; but liberty is very sweet to those who 
taste it rarely; and he had snatched the opportunity of walking over 
to Kingsbury, to discuss the ruling topics of the day with the small 
politicians of the place in the comfortable parlour of the Moon and 
Seven Stars. Harvest was near, and every man had a good deal to 
say about his crops. The burrs were beginning to show on the bine. 
What with politics and agriculture, Mr. Redmayne was‘in for a long 
evening. As to Jack and Charley, they never stayed anywhere ex- 
cept for meals. Their normal state was locomotion. 

So Grace sat quite alone under the cedar; and all that evening 
the lovers roamed in the garden and loitered in the orchard, and 
there was no one to interfere with their happiness. 0, halcyon 
time! O, summer-tide of joy, shadowed by no thought of to-mor- 
row! Grace abandoned herself to her happiness as simply as a 
child at the beginning of a holiday. He was with her—he had 
granted her prayer, and stayed. Never had she dreamed that life 
could hold so much joy. And yet it was only the old story: pas- 
sionate protestations of unchanging affection—a love which was vast 
enough for anything except self-sacrifice—a strange mixture of sen- 
timent and worldly wisdom—a good deal of melancholy philosophis- 
ing after the modern school—and the perpetual refrain, ‘1 love you, 
Grace, but it is not to be.’ 

One sweet summer day followed another, and their liberty was 
undisturbed. Uncle James made the best use of his freedom, con- 
trived to have business at Tunbridge one day and at Kingsbury the 
next, and had what the Yankees call ‘a good time.’ Grace went 
out fishing with her lover—went wandering along the winding bank 
of a delicious streamlet that twisted here and there through that not 
too well-watered country, and saw him do battle with the ancient 
pike, or capture an occasional barbel or half a dozen roach. A great 
deal of walking and talking went to a very little angling in these 
rambles. He cut her name upon the silver bark of an old beech, 
like any rustic Corydon. He could not help wondering what Augusta 
Vallory would have thought if she could have seen him engaged in 
that sentimental labour, with Grace watching him, enraptured. 
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Well, it was a sweet life, if it could have lasted. He thought 
of his own world with a dreary sigh. 

‘ And yet by the end of a month I should be tired to death, I 
daresay,’ he said to himself. ‘ How much better to break with my 
darling while our love retains all its freshness—to have each a sweet 
poetic memory to carry down to our graves! How much better not 
to have worn our emotions threadbare! I shall marry Augusta, and 
Grace will marry one of her cousins; and in the secret drawer of 
our desks we shall each keep a withered flower, or a lock of hair— 
‘only a woman’s hair ’’—in remembrance of a buried love.’ 

This was very comfortable philosophy, and for the man of the 
world who meant to make a name and a fortune, and live the life 
which seemed to him altogether best worth living, highly satisfactory 
—not quite so consolatory, perhaps, for the girl who had given him 
all her heart, and was to be left behind to vegetate with a farmer. 

The days slipped away. The week was very near its end. Aunt 
Hannah wrote to inform her family that Priscilla Sprouter was going 
on admirably, and the baby in perfect health; and that, with the 
blessing of Providence, she, Mrs. James, would be home early on 
Monday morning—in time for the wash. 

This was a signal for Hubert Walgrave’s departure. He did 
not care to encounter the scrutinising gaze of the matron in his 
altered relations with Grace. The rustic idyl had lasted long 
enough. It was best that it should come to a sudden close. And 
yet—and yet—this man of the world counted the hours that were 
left to him before that black Monday, and looked forward with a 
foolish delight to the quiet of the long Sabbath—the church bells 
ringing hymn tunes across the golden corn-fields—the drowsy bliss- 
fulness of the old-fashioned garden, where flaunting hollyhocks pro- 
claimed that autumn was at hand. 

Grace woke with a strange tremulous feeling of mingled joy and 
sorrow on that Sunday morning. Another long day—with him! It 
was the last; but while it still lay before her it seemed such a sum 
of happiness. At twilight it would be different; but with the morn- 
ing sun still shining she could not think of the evening. The garden 
was still bright and dewy when Hubert Walgrave came in quest of 
her, and she brighter and fresher than the morning itself. They 
walked together until breakfast time—went to church together after- 
wards—were together, more or less, allday long. There was no one 
to interrupt their perpetual téte-d-téte, even upon this day of rest ; 
Mr. Redmayne improving the shining hours by refreshing slumber, 
sleeping off the effects of his unwonted dissipations at Kingsbury, 
that he might meet his wife with a serene front on the morrow; the 
two young men loafing about anywhere and everywhere—sitting on 
gates for the greater part of the day—conversing with stray plough- 
men, or descending to the intellectual level of a passing crow boy. 
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Halcyon Sabbath! happy summer time among the flaunting 
hollyhocks and fading roses! It was meet this should be the end. 
In all Grace Redmayne’s young life this one bright week made up 
the sum of perfect happiness. In the fashionable world there are 
experienced beauties who count their happy seasons—summers that 
are one perpetual festival—who look back regretfully to the golden 
years in their calendar; but Grace’s season was bounded by the span 
of seven days. She had her brief day of delight and brightness, like 
a flower or a butterfly, and that was all. 

Towards evening Hubert Walgrave saw her face change. She 
grew very pale; her hands trembled as they touched the flowers ; 
and when, in the course of their purposeless sauntering to and fro, 
one little hand rested on his arm, he found that it was icy cold. 

‘ My darling, is there anything the matter ?’ he asked tenderly. 

‘ Nothing ; except that you are going away to-morrow. You do 
not expect me to be very happy to-night, do you ?’ 

‘ But, my sweetest, you have known from the first that it must 
be so. We agreed to make your aunt’s return the signal for our 
leave-taking. This parting has been before us from the beginning.’ 

‘ Yes, it has been before us; but I did not know it would be so 
bitter,’ she said, and then burst into tears. 

It was hard for him to bear, but a man who means to get on in 
the world must endure a good deal of hardship in the way of outraged 
feeling. He would have given a great deal in that moment to be 
able to clasp her to his heart, and claim her for his fair young wife; 
a great deal, but not quite all. Ifhe had been an unsuccessful 
man, with nothing to sacrifice, it would have been easy to forget 
any differences of social position, slight at the best, and to cast in 
his fate with the woman he loved. But he was very far from being 
an unsuccessful man, and his standpoint was a critical one. He 
owed much to one strong hand that had helped him to mount 
several rungs of the ladder, and could help him higher. To 
marry this girl would be to forfeit the best friend he had; in 
plain words, would be simply ruin. A judge may marry his cook ; 
but a rising young barrister, dependent on the breath of attorneys, 
has an important card to play in his marriage, and may make or 
mar himself thereby. Hubert Walgrave did not mean to imperil his 
chances. He had begun his career when a young man fresh from 
college with the determination to make a name for himself. There 
were circumstances in his life that made this desire keener in him 
than it is in most men. Nor had he ever swerved by a hair’s breadth 
from that intention. This luckless passion for a farmer’s daughter 
was his first folly. 

He comforted her as best he might, dried her tears, beguiled her 
into smiling at him, a very faint wan smile. 

‘ Shall I ever see you again after to-morrow morning, I wonder?’ 
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she said piteously. Andthen she quoted Romeo and Juliet, which 
they had read together in the garden: 


‘© heaven, I have an ill-divining soul ! 
Methinks I see thee now I’m parting from thee, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.”’ 


‘ My dearest, we shall meet again. I shall come to see you 
one day, when you are married perhaps.’ 

‘O no, no, no!’ she cried, shaking her head. 

*O yes, yes, yes, Gracey! This has been only a sweet poetic 
dream, this love of yours and mine. We are each to go our way 
in the world, and live our lives. -You remember what your beloved 
Longfellow says : 


“Life is real, life is earnest.” 


And my sweet Grace will be an honoured wife and the happy mother 
of children. That is what a woman’s life was meant for, after all, 
Grace, to watch beside a cradle. I shall come to see you, and find 
you the fair central figure of a happy home. Your father will have 
returned by that time.’ 

The pale face whitened in the moonlight. 

‘ My father!’ the girl repeated with something like a shudder. 
‘You have almost made me forget my father.’ 


The morning came; rosy-fingered Aurora in her opal car; and 
Mrs. James Redmayne in a chaise-cart. She arrived at Brierwood 
about breakfast-time—a metropolitan breakfast-time, that is to say 
—having risen at a preternaturally early hour in order to do forty 
miles and be at home in time for the washing. All the poetry of 
the cool shadowy old homestead seemed to vanish at the sight of 
her. There are people at whose coming all mystic creatures dis- 
perse ; people who carry with them everywhere a delighful atmo- 
sphere of commonplace, whose conversation is as interesting as a 
rule-of-three sum, whose countenances are as expressive of tender 
emotion as the back of a ledger. Mrs. James was one of these. 

She gave her niece a mechanical kiss, with her eyes exploring 
the corners of the room all the while to see if the solemn rite of 
cleaning had been duly performed in her absence; and finding 
nothing here to complain of, turned her scrutinising gaze upon 
the girl’s face, and pronounced immediately that she was looking 
‘ bilious.’ 

‘ You’ve been lolling about indoors all day, I daresay,’ she re- 
marked, ‘ instead of taking a healthy walk every morning.’ 

‘No indeed, aunt Hannah,’ protested Grace, blushing ; ‘ I’ve 
been out a good deal—for long walks.’ 

‘O, you have, have you?’ said her aunt; ‘ and pray are those 
pillow-cases mended yet ?’ 
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‘ T’ve—almost—finished them.’ 

‘ Almost! You’ve never done more than almost finish any work 
IT ever gave you to do. But that comes of sending girls to stuck-up 
boarding-schools. I’ve no common patience with such trumpery.’ 

‘Is the baby a very nice one, aunt Hannah ?’ Grace inquired 
meekly, in the hope of giving a pleasant turn to the conversation. 

‘He’s got the red-gum,’ Mrs. James answered sharply; ‘I don’t 
believe I ever saw a child so speckled.’ 

‘But he’ll come right, I suppose, aunt ?’ 

*O, he’ll come right soon enough, I daresay; but as for your 
monthly nurses, of all the lazy lumber I ever had to do with, they’re 
about the worst. If children could only be brought up to the month 
by machinery, so as to get rid of them, it would be a blessing to 
families. How’s Mr. Walgry ?’ 

‘ He’s very well, aunt Hannah. Uncle James told you in his 
letter that he was going away, didn’t he ?’ 

‘ Well, yes, he said something about it; but it was as much as 
I could do to make top or tail of it. Your uncle’s a poor scribe. 
When is he going ?’ 

‘ To-day,’ faltered Grace, dragging one of the ill-fated pillow- 
cases out of her work-basket, and studying a darn. 

‘To-day! That’s uncommonly sudden. However, he’s a good 
‘paymaster, and free to go when he likes. If one must take a lodger, 
one couldn’t have one that would give less trouble. And we’ve 
made a fair profit out of him. I shall put from ten to fifteen pound 
in the savings-bank for your father out of what he’s paid me.’ 

Mrs. James took off her bonnet, washed her face at a sink in 
the back-kitchen with the strongest yellow-soap, and a most pro- 
found indifference to the effect of such ablutions on her complexion, 
put on a clean cap, and then went to pay her respects to the de- 
parting lodger. His portmanteau and carpet-bag had been brought 
down into the old-fashioned low-ceilinged lobby, which served as a 
hall ; the Kingsbury fly was at the door. Grace stood at the parlour- 
window, pale as a ghost, watching. Would he seek her out to say 
good-bye ? or would he leave her without a word? The eyes of the 
world were on him now—would he play his cruel part coldly, and 
without heed of her anguish ? 

She heard his voice in the-lobby, talking commonplace to her 
aunt, and listened as if every word had been inspiration. 

‘So sorry to leave you, Mrs. Redmayne,’ he said, in his slow 
languid way. ‘I did not believe I could have enjoyed country life 
so much. I have to thank you a thousand times for all your atten- 
tion ; nothing but an actual necessity to perform other engagements 
would induce me to leave you. I hope to be allowed to come again 
some day.’ 

‘We shall be pleased to see you anywhen, Mr. Walgry,’ re- 
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plied Mrs. James, in her blandest tones. ‘I’m sure there never 
was a gentleman gave less trouble.’ 

Mr. Walgrave smiled faintly. One poor little innocent heart 
had been sorely troubled by his coming. He was a man of the 
world, but not quite iron; and he had a guilty feeling that his pre- 
sence in that house had wrought evil. 

The fly was at the door, his portmanteau and book-box bestowed 
upon the roof, and he had only a given time for the drive to Tun- 
bridge junction ; yet he lingered, looking round him doubtfully. 

‘I think I ought to say good-bye to your niece, Mrs. Redmayne,’ 
he observed at last. 

‘You’re very polite, I’m sure, sir; and I daresay Grace might 
take it unkind if you went away without wishing her good-morning. 
She’s been brought up at boarding-school, and is full of fancies. 
Bless my soul, where is the girl? Grace!’ 

The parlour-door opened quickly at that shrill cry, and Grace 
appeared on the threshold, pale to the lips, scarcely able to stand. 
Happily for her, Mrs. James’s attention was distracted at that mo- 
ment by her son and heir, who had just contrived to smash a pane 
in the half-glass door with one end of the traveller’s fishing-rod. 

For a long time Grace Redmayne’s image, as she looked at that 
moment, haunted Hubert Walgrave. The pale plaintive look, the 
despairing eyes, with a kind of wildness in them. Her image in 
many shapes was destined to haunt him all his life, but he never 
forgot that one look, that mute unconscious appeal. 

He went to her as she stood by the door, and took her hand. 

‘I could not go away without wishing you good-bye, Grace,’ 
he said. ‘I have been telling your aunt how happy I have been 
here, and that I mean to come again—some day.’ 

He waited, half expecting her to speak, but she said nothing. 
The pale lips quivered slightly, and that was all. 

‘ Good-bye,’ he repeated; and then in a lower voice, ‘ Good- 
bye, and God bless you, my darling !’ 

He turned quickly away, shook hands with Mrs. Redmayne, and 
then with the elder of the lads, on whom he bestowed a couple of 
sovereigns for fishing-tackle; the house-servant had been already 
fee’d, and was smiling the smile of gratitude from the background. 
In another minute the driver smacked his whip, the wheels grated 
on the gravel, and Hubert Walgrave was gone. 

‘It makes us a full hour late for beginning the wash,’ said 
aunt Hannah; ‘but everything’s in soak, and we’ve got a good 
drying day, that’s one blessing.’ 

Grace dragged herself up to her room, somehow, groping blindly 
up the familiar old staircase, with a mist of bitter unshed tears be- 
fore her eyes. O weary limbs! O heavy, heavy heart! Was there 
never again to be any joy for her upon this earth ? 

Seconp Series, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XVII. D 
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Tue History of Religious Superstition has yet to be written; and 
a most amazing performance it might prove, I should say. But I 
would rather not undertake the task of its composition, if you 
please ; not being in the least ambitious of the martyrdom which 
society is always so cheerfully eager to inflict on those who, having 
picked out some plums of truth from the great doughy mass of 
ignorance, fanaticism, and falsehood, proclaim their discovery to 
the world at large. Horner delving in his corner, in the recesses 
of his Christmas-pie, may think himself a very clever fellow, and, 
holding up a juicy sultana raisin—thke gaby!—cry ‘What a good 
boy am I!’ He had better hold his noise. The world usually is 
not of the same opinion with Horner. It will frown upon him, cuff 
him, whip him, and (if it conveniently can) burn him at the stake. 
‘The spirit of bloody Mary, of Bonner, of Torquemada, is not yet 
(happily) extinct among religionists of any kind; for, without per- 
secution, what is to become of the dignified clergy? San benitos 
are as necessary to the prosperity of an establishment as shovel- 
hats or lawn-sleeves; and there are few more touching literary 
productions than the major excommunication. ~Wouldn’t you like 
to excommunicate somebody, my dear sister ? You know you would: 
you do it now every night with a dinner-bell, with a royal Red-book, 
with a bedroom candle. I know myself that I have several acquaint- 
ances whom I should dearly love to roast; and, trust me, if I could 
only get hold of the necessary writ de heretico comburendo, I would 
never quarrel with Messrs. Cockerell as to the price of the necessary 
coals. Give me but two tons of the best Wallsend and a power of 
fagots, and, dear me, what an Altar of Friendship I would rear ! 
But, leaving religious superstition on one side, and taking into 
consideration the first section of this paper’s subject, the Wiggery, 
Iam reminded of certain social superstitions which, in childhood’s 
unhappy days—I was a miserable boy—had the firmest of grasps 
on my mind, and which are not wholly banished from it now that I 
am sceptical, and hardened, and grizzled. These infatuations—in 
common with picture-books, playthings, and hardbake—I shared with 
a dear little sister, long since dead; and we would confer some- 
times upon our mutual delusions, implanted in us Heaven knows 
how,. or when, or by whom, and, after brief intervals of doubt, de- 
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termine that they were compact and perfect truths, all evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We were a Father and Mother New- 
man on the smallest of scales, and formulated, quite unconsciously, 
a babyish Grammar of Assent. Now we lived in Regent-street, 
and (a lone little couple) used to go wandering in our play-time 
about the Quadrant, and Vigo-lane, and Sackville-street, and some- 
times so far as Bond-street —although Piccadilly was forbidden 
ground save on Sundays—nursing harmless monsters, and conjuring 
up nonsensical chimeras. One of them was, that a negro crossing- 
sweeper somewhere near the County Fire Office was ‘ Bishop and 
Williams’—we gave him the combined names, as though he had 
been Lord Saye and Sele, or the Bishop of Sodor and Man—the 
man who murdered the Italian boy,* and that he had been cut down 
before life was extinct, and resuscitated by an eminent surgeon, who 
had subsequently and prudently advised him to blacken his face and 
hands, and assume the disguise of a crossing-sweeper, in order to 
escape the pursuit of the Royal Horse Guards Blue who were in 
constant pursuit of Bishop and Williams in order to re-hang him— 
we still adhered to the unities—at Traitors’-gate in the Tower of 
London. 

We nourished at least a score more legends as extravagant as 
this; but I will not waste ink and paper in enumerating any more 
of them, save one, which is germane to the theme I have in hand. 
Port Mahon-lane, as travellers in Imaginary London know, merges 
at its upper extremity into Ballyshannon-gardens, which debouches 
into Old Buck-street, just opposite the establishment of Mr. J. W. 
Copernicus, the famous clock-maker and jeweller. In Ballyshannon- 
gardens is the Ballyshannon-arcade, just opposite Dundreary-street. 
But below the Arcade (or ‘ Cade,’ as the vulgar boys call it), and on 
the same side of the way, is the Wiggery. What is the Wiggery? 
you will ask. A tavern, a street, an inn-of-court, a square ? Well, 
the Wiggery isn’t exactly any of these things; and if you press me 
hard, and drive me into a corner, and pose me with questions after 
the manner of Mr. Serjeant Ballantine cross-examining a witness, I 
can only reply that the Wiggery is the Wiggery. 

Like Janus Bifrons it has two faces—not, as in the Double- 
Nightingale Combination case, two heads, but two fronts—excuse the 
Boyle-Rochism—one before, and one behind. Hie you into Piccadilly 
and stand over against the Wiggery Restaurant, a very old-established 
eating-house, and you will behold opening from the street on the 
opposite side a large court-yard. Piccadilly, I may parenthetically 


* Although these monsters, Bishop and Williams, deserved to be hanged fifty 
times over, and drawn and quartered into the bargain, it is a curious fact that the 
‘Italian boy’ was never murdered at all—at least by them. The victim of the 
bloodthirsty resurrection men was @ grazier’s boy from Lincolnshire, whom they 
picked up in Smithfield. 
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observe, is nearly the only street in—not Imaginary but real—London 
which possesses court-yards. At the end of this area is the facade 
of a lofty mansion of dun-coloured brick with dingy stone dressings 
of dingy gray, architecturally belonging, I should say, to the earlier 
and most tasteless portion of the Georgian era. A door in the 
centre of this facade is reached by a tall flight of steps, and the 
portal itself conducts—whither ? Into the Wiggery, I assume ; but 
I have no positive knowledge of the subject, and my assumption is 
only grounded on the study of the topographical bearings of the 
structure. I have never yet had the courage to ascend those stairs, 
to enter that door, and to ask the first person I met, ‘Is this the 
Wiggery or not ?’ 

Returning then by Lord George Germaine-street (a thoroughfare 
full of fashionable tailors and bill-discounters) into Port Mahon-lane, 
just as it is promoted into Ballyshannon-gardens, I come upon 
another doorway—open, broad, but low-browed, and guarded by a 
breast-high railing. Through that railing five-and-thirty years ago 
how often have my small sister and I looked wistfully into what was 
to us a marvellous perspective of girders and columns, and rails and 
doors and pens before them, like some great sheepfold without any 
sheep—like some Garden of the Hesperides without any apples! 
Now this I knew to be the Wiggery ; but was that door in Picca- 
dilly its only outlet ? What was the Wiggery, and who lived there? 
We trembled to inquire, for there was a board hung to the rails 
bearing the legend of ‘ No thoroughfare ;’ and the garden was more- 
over guarded by a dragon in the shape of a beadle—one of the 
awfullest Beadles I ever remember to have seen. He had nothing 
in common with the portly, jovial parish beadle; the functionary 
who, albeit it was his painful duty to cane the little boys on Monday 
for letting pegtops fall in church on Sunday, could yet occasionally 
unbend, and, with a great bouquet at his button-hole, cheerfully 
marshal the charity-boys when they set forth, headed by the rector 
and his churchwardens, to beat the bounds. He had nothing in 
common with the stalwart, handsome, full-whiskered janitors of the 
Ballyshannon-arcade ; officials whom I always took to have been 
once upon a time footmen in the service of the nobility and gentry, 
but who, having become a little too stout to jump up behind the 
carriage, or carry the lapdog behind my lady in Kensington-gardens, 
and disdaining to become hall-porters, had accepted the dignified post 
of beadles in the Arcade. I call it dignified; but I might qualify it 
as well as being in the highest degree delicate. The guardian of 
the Ballyshannon-arcade is an arbiter of the elegancies. His life is 
passed in a refined, an inspissated atmosphere redolent of poma- 
tum, Paris bonnets, bronze-kid boots, pink-silk stockings, elastic cor- 
sets, scented soap, artificial flowers, imitation jewelry, lavender-kid 
gloves, and stuff for dyeing black hair straw colour. Moreover, on 
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his fiat depends whether the shabbily-dressed boy shall be allowed 
to pass through the aristocratic Passage de Ballyshannon. He may 
stop him, with a stern ‘ Halloa, you-sir!’ and warn him that his 
pantaloons are not quite up to the Ballyshannon mark. He must 
discriminate between the boy with a parcel and the boy with a 
bundle. The former may be tolerated, if he does not loiter before 
the bonnet shops, and forbears to whistle. The latter must be 
driven from the Ballyshannon approaches, even as the Peri was 
driven from Paradise. Nor was the Beadle of the Wiggery of 
kindred, typically, to that vast fat man whose gold-laced stomach 
used to block-up the narrow postern of the gate of the old British 
Museum at Montagu House. As for the India-House Beadle—a 
toastmaster at night, so they whispered—and who only patrolled 
the colonnade in Leadenhall-street to cool his fevered blood after 
last eve’s potations of thirty-four port and peculiar Madeira, that 
gorgeous creature in the scarlet gaberdine, and the cocked-hat which 
loomed large as the fore-and-after of an admiral of the fleet, might 
have looked on the Beadle of the Wiggery with as much contempt 
as Goliath of Gath felt for little David. He—of the Wiggery— 
was a weazened, diminutive, and spiteful-looking old man, in a 
rusty drab greatcoat, and with a tarnished-laced band to his 
hat, and an aspect which was generally murky, not to say mil- 
dewed. He had red ferret-like eyes, and blinked at us from his 
point of vantage behind the railings, till, sometimes, in terror we 
fled to the Ballyshannon-arcade (of which we were free), and spent 
an hour there looking at the toy-shops. When the Beadle of the 
Wiggery walked to and fro, it was with that restless yet monotonous 
jerking kind of motion, beginning with a run, degenerating into a 
prowl, and ending with a sharp turn, of a wild animal in a cage. 
Prisoners have this kind of what I may term zoological walk. Ship 
captains have it. Head waiters in restaurants, and shop-walkers at 
large linendrapers, and literary men whose only exercise is the per- 
ambulation of their studies, have it. It is the walk clogged by re- 
striction—the moral log, the virtual ball-and-chain, the ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go but no farther’ caveat. 

We used to be direly terrified at the sight of this eminently dis- 
agreeable old man—he has been gathered to his fathers, I should 
say, for at least twenty years; so that I cannot be libelling any- 
body—and it may be that his forbidding aspect formed the basis 
for the superstitious belief we entertained that nobody was allowed 
to go down the Wiggery. Emphatically, nobody. There was no 
need to write Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate, over the gate- 
way, since nobody was allowed to enter it. It was sacrosanct, and the 
ground was not to be trodden by any human feet save the beadle’s. 
What kept they there? Lions and tigers? Caverns full of pearls 
and rubies and carved ivory-work, as in that Schatzkammer at Dres- 
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den? State prisoners? We hit upon it at last. There was a wood 
inside the Wiggery, and the Sleeping Beauty was lying there, com- 
fortably tucked up between the sheets in a four-post bed. The king 
and queen were asleep—his majesty in his parlour, over his ledgers 
and money-bags ; her majesty in the kitchen, with a French roll in 
one hand, and a pot full of Narbonne honey in the other. The maid 
was asleep in the garden, still clutching the inner garment which 
she should have hung on the clothes-line; and the blackbird which 
had sinister designs on her nose had tucked his head under his wing, 
and was snoozing on the branch of a sour apple-tree. The cook was 
asleep, with her head in the dripping-pan. The foolish fat scullion 
snored among the plates and dishes. The house-dog snoozed in his 
kennel. The cat dozed on the wall, quite unconscious of that black- 
bird, on whom, had she been awake, she would so dearly like to 
have lunched. With gladsome Piccadilly hard by; with the coaches 
of the grandees rattling along Old Buck-street; with sprightly Prince 
Fur -collar-street within a stone’s-throw; with the clattering and 
rumbling of the roaring looms of time; with this great seething 
stormy London (Imaginary London, mind),—somnolence covered all 
over as with a cloak. And there were two gates to the Wiggery, 
and one was of ivory, and one was of horn. Sleep on, O Wiggery, 
and thank heaven for the slumber which can seal our eyelids and 
drown our senses in the sweet opiate of indifference to the mean, the 
common, and the base disturbances which may be rampant round 
us! Let us envy the man who can go to sleep at a stupid dinner- 
party, and bask on the shores of dreamland while the Rev. Mr. Puzzle- 
text is floundering through his sermon; who can walk down Cheap- 
side in a state of coma, and go through the part of Amina in the Son- 
nambula while he is being badgered by a registrar in bankruptcy, or 
while he is writing a leading article about the vestry of St. Pancras, 
or sitting at a board-meeting of the Great Desert of Gobi Gold, 
Silver, and Opal Mining Company. I have heard of a statesman, 
who was Secretary of State for the Home Department, who used to 
make up his betting-book while replying to the usual bombardment 
of questions from the metropolitan members. He was a somnam- 
bulist. He had the glorious faculty of abstraction. The worst of it 
is, that Amina sometimes manages in her somnambulism to get into 
Count Rodolfo’s bed; and then Lisa makes mischief, and Elvino is 
jealous, and there is the deuce to pay; nor is Amina always so lucky 
as to drop her chamber-candlestick and kick over the tile into the 
mill-race at the right moment. I have seen Lord Penzance shake his 
head at Amina’s explanation ; and yet I was sure that the poor dear 
child was as innocent as Mr. Scott Russell in the ‘ Alliance’ business. 

Dreams, dreams—nothing but dreams. Yet surely visions are 
allowable in Imaginary London. I warned you that I was not about 
to tell the truth, and that my purpose was duplicity and fraud. The 
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real Wiggery, for aught I choose to own, may have been the Low- 
ther-arcade, or that defunct arcade on part of whose site the Gaiety 
Theatre now stands—dreary old Exeter-change. But my imaginary 
Wiggery was simply a very large and old-fashioned London mansion, 
on whose extensive grounds—which abut on the gardens of Ramoth- 
Gilead House, erst the palace of his Grace the Duke of Ramoth- 
Gilead, but now occupied by the Royal Academy of Sign - Painters, 
the University of Gottingen (London branch), the Misogynical, Al- 
buminous, Prz-Scorbutic Societies, and other learned bodies—had 
been erected divers roomy sets of roomy chambers, let at high rents 
to wealthy bachelors. Such was the Wiggery; and such it is to 
this day. When long years had passed away, and my sister was 
dead, and I had changed my skin, and muscle, and bone, and heart 
—we change them all, the savants say, every seven years or so— 
I came back to the Wiggery, and was even able to claim acquaint- 
ance with some of the wealthy bachelors who dwelt within its mys- 
terious precincts. One janitor after another had succeeded the wea- 
zened little old man of my nonage; but I never ceased (under a bold 
exterior) to be inwardly frightened at the beadle. 

Yes; I have known gentlemen who lived in the Wiggery— 
nay, have been invited to breakfast by some of their number. For 
example, there was tall Mr. Fitzcataract, the tallest man you ever 
saw out of one of those establishments (integrally connected with 
popular recreation) in which tall men are shown professionally. Mr. 
Proudhoe Fitzcataract was thin in proportion to his tallness, and proud 
in proportion to both. I cannot understand how a short fat man can 
possess any pride at all. Fitzcataract couldn’t help being haughty. 
He came of a family of immense antiquity, whose Norman descent 
was one of the least of their claims to blue blood. I think they 
could boast of a Roman Consul or an Exarch of Ravenna in their 
line; and their lineage getting rather rusty (through an admixture 
of lord mayors and country squires’ daughters, and people of that 
sort), they had furbished it up again by bringing in a Spanish 
countess of thé sangre azul, and a French princess of the Rohan 
stock. You have been told of the picture of the Deluge belonging 
to the Dukes of Levis, in which a gentleman is seen entering Noah’s 
ark with a red box under his arm labelled ‘ Papers relating to the 
Levis family’? You have heard Duke Alfonso in Lucrezia Borgia 
instruct Rustighello to procure a phial which he will find ‘ behind 
the picture of Hercules, one of my ancestors’? Well, those were 
the kind of families which might have claimed acquaintance with 
Mr. Proudhoe Fitzcataract’s. He had a long saturnine face, gray 
eyes with drooping lids, mathematically -cut whiskers— iron - gray 
when I knew him—and a chin-tuft. Had you presumed (which was 
unlikely) to ask him why he did not wear moustaches, he would 
have asked you coldly whether you took him for a courier or a bil- 
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liard-sharper. Yet Fitz was not cold; he had, on the contrary, as 
warm and affectionate a heart as ever beat; he was only gloomy. 
Some of his friends declared that his melancholy arose from the 
obstinacy of the Committee of Privileges of the Lords in refusing 
to recognise his claim to the two or three dormant peerages he 
claimed; others said that he was a widower, and had never been 
consoled for the loss of his wife; others that he had loved and lost, 
without ever having been married at all. He didn’t look as though 
he had ever gone through the ordeal matrimonial ; and as a rule, you 
can always discern the man of whom the reverend gentleman behind 
the altar-rails has asked that remarkably embarrassing series of 
questions. The rule fails to hold with the other sex. In the case 
of @ woman you can’t be certain about anything. She wears a mask 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Fitzcataract was the rigidest of Catholics; no red-hot pervert, 
who bores you with his new- fledged orthodoxy until you wish to 
choke him with his ‘ functions,’ and ‘ stations,’ and ‘ retreats,’ and 
‘ triduos,’ and ‘ novenas,’ and the like, but a good old self-concen- 
trated contented Papist, many of whose forefathers, I have no doubt, 
were hanged, drawn, and disembowelled for conscience’ sake in the 
days of good Queen Bess: to say nothing of the fines and confisca- 
tions they had endured under the Commonwealth. Be sure that in 
his dreary old Tudor mansion in Norfolk there was a ‘ priest’s hole’ 
by the side of the chimney in some upper chamber, where of old 
time the persecuted ministers of the ancient faith had taken refuge 
from the pursuit of the sheriff of the county or the pursuivants of the 
Star-Chamber; and that in some antique old chest at Proudhoe Hall 
there yet mouldered a moth-eaten set of vestments erst assumed by 
his reverence from St. Omer, when, with all the doors and windows 
bolted and barred up, the Catholic household heard mass against 
the statute in that case made and provided. But Fitzcataract never 
bored you with his papistry ; and if he did wear a hair shirt, or the 
knotted cord of the third order of St. Francis, under his black-satin 
stock and crimson-velvet waistcoat—he was about the last English 
gentleman I ever knew who was thus outwardly arrayed—he failed 
to inform you of the fact. Still, he looked the Romanist from top 
to toe. He had a seraphine in his chambers—the predecessor of 
the harmonium—and at times discoursed grand old music of Mozart 
or Paesiello. I don’t know whether instrumental psalmody was con- 
trary to the laws and observances of the Wiggery; but his musical 
performances suddenly ceased. He took to collecting books in vel- 
lum bindings, and oak carvings; and then he went abroad. Many 
years afterwards I read in Galignani the notice of the death of God- 
frey Proudhoe Fitzcataract, Esq., at his residence near Milan. His 
residence! I think the residence was the famous convent of the 
Certosa. Fitz was just the man to have chambers in the Wiggery, 
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and after that apprenticeship to seclusion retire into still more pri- 
vate life as a Carthusian monk. He was very rich; and so much 
as he could not bequeath for pious purposes—his estates, to wit— 
went to his nephew, young Rapid Fitzeataract, of the Hotstream 
Guards, who managed at about the same time to tumble into a 
baronetey belonging to a different branch of the family. Sir Rapid 
Proudhoe Fitzcataract did not make much of his title and estates. 
He managed, I think, within a very brief period to make ducks-and- 
drakes of both. He was always in or out of the money-lenders’ 
dens in Little Jehoshaphat- street, in Tigleth-Pileser-place, in Na- 
both’s-gardens, all in the parish of St. James’s. Mr. Maha-shahal- 
hash-baz, that astute diamond-merchant and runner of race-horses, 
had, as he candidly confessed, the baronet ‘ to rights ;’ and Mr. Cap- 
string the military tailor made a mint of money out of the foolish 
young spendthrift. This was the same Mr. Capstring who after- 
wards opposed Fitz so virulently in Basinghall-street, and whose ad- 
vocate, Mr. Pennylesse (since promoted to be a county-court judge), 
had such withering things to say about the ‘reckless extravagance’ 
of the bankrupt. Poor young Bart.! poor Fitz the second! Better 
to have kept up his uncle’s old chambers in the Wiggery, and to 
have stayed there, strumming Mozart and Paesiello on the sera- 
phine. He came toa bad end. The last time I heard of him was 
at a country theatre, where he was playing the part of the languid 
‘swell’ in Caste, under the assumed name of Mr. Walter Vavasour. 

There is, for all that, yet another Guardsman living in the Wig- 
gery, at 95x, I think. He belongs to the new school of the House- 
hold Brigade, and does not belong to the Army and Navy Club, 
which he considers naughty. He does not smoke. He enjoys the 
acquaintance of Lord Shaftesbury. He is a member of the Society 
for the Relief of Distress ; is a district-visitor of an East-end parish ; 
takes in the Sunday at Home, and is suspected of contributing oc- 
casional articles to Chatterbox, Sunshine, the Playmate, and similar 
infantile publications. You are not to place any faith in the malig- 
nant reports of his working in Berlin wool in the brief intervals be- 
tween his regimental and philanthropic avocations. He has eight 
sisters, four of whom are married into the Church; and his name 
is Captain Goodchild. 

A different, a very different, ah, a dreadfully different dweller in 
the Wiggery (415Q) is Rear-Admiral Spankerboom—that wicked 
old man. He has had his quarters in the Wiggery time out of 
mind; and I really think that the weazened savage little Beadle, 
whom I dreaded in my childhood, must have been coxswain of the 
Admiral’s gig ere he retired into civil life. He (the Admiral) ought 
to have been Sir Thersites Spankerboom, and a K.C.B.; but his 
temper was against him, and his disagreements with the Admiralty 
had been innumerable. He swore—dear me, how he swore! He 
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boasted that while in commission he had flogged more men than any 
post-captain in her Majesty’s navy, and used to tell terrible stories 
of a boatswain’s mate under his command who flogged left-handed. 
‘And after him, sir,’ he would say, ‘the right-handed fellows would 
come in, and cross the cuts, and the skin would come off in lozenges, 
sir—in lozenges!’ He wanted everybody to be flogged— soldiers, 
sailors, schoolboys, schoolgirls, garrotters, pickpockets, beggars, and 
paupers. ‘Give ’em the cat, sir; give ’em four dozen,’ he would 
growl ; ‘ tie’em up and give ’em a warm jacket; and you won’t hear 
any more about destitution.’ I am quite sure, if the members of 
the Senior Benighted Service Club could only be persuaded to elect 
Admiral Spankerboom a member of the committee, not a week would 
elapse before he moved a resolution to introduce the cat-o’-nine-tails 
as a means of maintaining discipline among the waiters. As it is, he 
is constrained to restrict his penchant for manual correction to throw- 
ing bootjacks and hairbrushes at his man-servant; a philosophical 
Jrishman, who contents himself with the quiet remonstrance, ‘ An’ 
ye think it’s good you're doin’ yerself by flyin’ into thim passions, 
let alone curin’ yerself of the gout.’ He comes home late at night 
from the club, this terrible Admiral, and drinks cold rum-and-water, 
and swears. He is not devoid of education, and writes fiery letters 
to the newspapers against naval mismanagement. It is only in 
Imaginary London that such characters exist. In real London, a 
savage intolerant old brute like Rear-Admiral Spankerboom would 
not be tolerated in decent society. 

They pointed out to me lately the chambers—the windows over- 
looking Ballyshannon-gardens—where Blunderbore, editor ofthe Ogre, 
a celebrated weekly newspaper, used to live. I entirely dismiss from 
my mind, and I earnestly hope you will do the same, the stories of 
Blunderbore living on raw pork-chops and artichokes soused in acetic 
acid ; of his imbibing a peculiar beverage, consisting of spirits of 
wine, naphtha, hellebore, arrack, morphia, and hydrate of chloral ; of 
his smoking betel-nut, haschisch, and saltpetre in a pipe, the bowl 
of which was carved in the form of a death’s-head; of his burning 
blue fire in his grate, and writing leading-articles in his blood by the 
light of four corpse-candles. He kept his coffin under his bed, and 
a tame wolf chained up in his cupboard. Nonsense! You might 
as well tell me that on his library-shelves there were no books save 
the Newgate Calendar, God’s Revenge against Murder, and the 
works of Tom Paine, Peter Aretin, Jack Wilkes, and the Marquis 
de Sade. I happen to know that Blunderbore was a very excellent 
customer at Morell’s and at Fortnum and Mason’s, in the way of 
truffles, andowillettes de Troyes, and terrines of foie gras ; and that 
he gave ninepence. apiece for his Regalias Britannicas at Mr. Car- 
rera’s. Now, a man who gives ninepence apiece for his cigars can- 
not be half a bad fellow. The Ogre was, notwithstanding these 
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mitigating circumstances, a terrible paper. Guerra al cuchillo was 
Blunderbore’s motto journalistically. He cut up everybody. Scalpel, 
the briefless barrister; Cleaver, a fellow of St. Poleaxe Coll., Oxford; 
Busby, one of the masters of Shamblesborough High School; and 
the Rev. Dr. Silkstone, Rector of Scuttleborough, were his chief 
assistants in the slashing department. It was in the Ogre, under 
Blunderbore’s management, that poor Horace was told that he had 
no knowledge of life; that Virgil was informed that he was a poor 
hand at narrative; that Livy was accused of frivolity, and Tacitus 
of prolixity ; that Cicero’s law and Vitruvius’s architecture were so 
awfully mauled; and that Ovid was sneeringly reminded that he 
might be a very clever fellow, but that he knew nothing about love- 
making. As for the ladies, they ‘caught it’ much worse than the 
men did in the appalling pages of the Ogre. Poor Miss Sappho 
nearly went out of her mind when her sonnets were reviewed (Busby 
of Shamblesborough was the executioner in that business); and Miss 
Eloise Fulbert, who had written those sweet letters to the Rey. 
Abelard Paraclete, and had been imprudent enough to publish them, 
was charged in the Ogre (Silkstone was the accuser) with having 
stolen her most impassioned passages from Les Liaisons danger- 
euses. I never saw Blunderbore but twice in my life. On the first 
occasion he was emerging from the Wiggery; and, to my amaze- 
ment, I beheld a thin, wan, threadpaper-looking kind of man, with 
hay-coloured hair and blue spectacles. It happened that it rained 
slightly, and Blunderbore unfurled an umbrella and walked gingerly 
towards Old Buck-street. ‘Goodness gracious !’ I inwardly ex- 
claimed, ‘ that man put up an umbrella! Why did he not stand, 
his arms akimbo, like Ajax defying the lightning, and rebuke the 
rain?’ The next and last time I met him was at Covent-garden 
Market ; and, upon my word, the awful Blunderbore was buying a 
bouquet at Mrs. Buck’s in the central arcade. 

I mentioned Old Buck-street just now; and it strikes me as being 
high iime that I should walk thither myself, as gingerly as may be ; 
for I have tarried too long at the wicket of the Wiggery. Perforce 
have I left unchronicled the mass of (imaginary) denizens in the rare 
old place; peers, m.p.s, bachelor bankers, Q.c.s, book-worms, anti- 
quaries, dandies—there are yet a few real dandies left in Imaginary 
London, and they have the supremest contempt for the ‘ swells’ and 
staid old country squires, who abide at their seats during the hunt- 
ing season, and prefer chambers in the Wiggery to rooms at an hotel 
when they come to town. I leave them reluctantly; but Fate will 
have it, and Jove adds his force ; and away I wander, past the Bally- 
shannon-arcade, and up Ballyshannon-street, till I find myself in 
the thick of a block of aristocratic equipages in Old Buck-street. 

It is still—for all the glittering tinsel pretensions of that up- 
start Prince Fur-collar-street—the most aristocratic thoroughfare 
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in London; and some of the very best of London shops—jewellers, 
stationers, milliners, nicknack-sellers, old-china and curiosity dealers 
—are to be found within its precincts. Mr. J. W. Copernicus’s 
establishment, full of dazzling jewelry, and buhl clocks, and bronze 
statuettes, and candelabra, is in itself an international exhibition ; 


and higher up, towards New Buck-street, the ultimate goal of which’ 


is Great Gallows-street, leading to Wide-park-corner, the Alabaster 
Arch (Swellfoot the Tyrant’s magnum opus in architecture, next to 
his celebrated Pagoda at Capri), you shall find the trinket treasures 
of Mr. Turnstile, that jeweller-in-ordinary to crowned heads, and 
purveyor of diamond decorations to the corps diplomatique; of 
Messrs. Rosecut and Purewater; and of the famous manufacturer 
of empresses’ diadems, autocrats’ sceptres, and the jewelled mitres 
of patriarchs of the Eastern Church, Mr. Harry Persepolis; while 
just round the corner in Aqueduct-street Mr. Edwin Fleeter displays 
his marvellous collection of Egyptian earrings and Assyrian bangles, 
bracelets that might have encircled the dusky arm of Cleopatra, and 
necklaces of winged bulls that might have spanned the tawny throat 
of Salammbo. Talk of the riches of Cheapside and Cornhill—pinch- 
beck, my dear sir, mere pinchbeck! Talk of the Crown jewels in the 
Tower! Mr. W. Growler has a ruby as big as a pigeon’s egg in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and half-a-dozen Koh-i-noors (or their big brothers) 
lie perdus in a cigar-box in Mr. Harry Persepolis’s fire-proof safe. 
Ah, the secrets these traffickers in gems are aware of! Mr. Tribu- 
lation Triball, the great pawnbroker of the adjacent Piccadilly, could 
unravel a few mysteries if he chose, and Mr. Maha-shahal-hash-baz 
could tell you a few queer stories, if he chose, respecting young gen- 
tlemen possessing her Majesty’s commission ; but for moving tales 
—for tragedies that would give you goose-flesh, and cause the hair 
thereof to stand up—I would back the Old Buck-street jewellers, 
from Mr. J. W. Copernicus to Mr. Harry Persepolis inclusive. They 
know all about the affaire du collier: how poor Marie Antoinette 
was hoodwinked ; how Professor Cagliostro, the spiritual medium, 
swindled that idiotic Cardinal de Rohan; and how that naughty 
Madame de la Motte ran off with her disreputable husband (late of 
the Mexican cavalry) to Hombourg, where the criminal pair pawned 
all poor M. Boehmer’s diamonds at the ‘Lombard,’ and lost the 
proceeds by backing the douze derniers at roulette. Old Buck- 
street is the custodian of half the financial secrets of the peerage. 
Mr. Turnstile knows when the beautiful young Duchess of Tadmor 
exchanged her jewels for paste. Messrs. Rosecut and Purewater 
know what became of the emerald locket which the Crown Prince 
of Tartary purchased of them (on credit), ostensibly as a wedding 
present to his sister, when she married the Bahamagash of 
Abyssinia. Did the emerald locket really go into the jewel-casket 
of the lovely and accomplished bride of the Bahamagash, or did 
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it find its way into the possession of little Maggie Quivershanks, 
who dances breakdowns in sky-blue satin knickerbockers at the 
Royal Depravity Theatre? But the jewel-merchants are discreet 
men: they know, but they reveal not; and the honour of impru- 
dent duchesses and infatuated crown princes is safe in their 
keeping. Still, if I had been the Bahamagash (he is a dreadfully 
embarrassed potentate, and emeralds of large size are worth money), 
I should have raised a disturbance about that locket. I am afraid 
that in the end that improvident Maggie Quivershanks ‘ swopped’ 
it away to old Mrs. Endor, the ladies’ wardrobe-shop-keeper of 
Witch-street, for a sealskin jacket, a purple moire, a Dutch pug, 
and a ten-pound note. 

Vain imagination! The Wiggery and Old Buck-street fade 
away, and I aim left to contemplate inarticulate bricks and mortar, 
a kerb-stone that is mute, and a vast area of macadam, which de- 
clines to volunteer any information. I never knew anybody who 
lived in the Wiggery save a solitary lord, and he died; and right 
certain I am that there are no two such jewellers and goldsmiths 
extant as Mr. J. W. Copernicus and Mr. Harry Persepolis. I must 
have had something indigestible for supper last night, and have 
dreamed strange dreams. 





SOME CURIOUS OLD CUSTOMS 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN 


Ir would form a most interesting work, if some learned antiquary 
would collect for us, into a tangible form, the curious old customs 
of this our island; the only objection to such work would be, that it 
would extend to so many volumes, that the space of an ordinary life- 
time would scarcely suffice for their perusal. 

Even in London, which nowadays gives itself entirely to the 
prosaic business of money-making, we still retain some curious, not 
to say ridiculous customs. Many more have of necessity become 
obsolete, but sufficient yet remain to show that ‘use’ really becomes 
‘second nature’ to such an extent, that any custom once established 
—no matter how absurd and ridiculous—may retain its hold on the 
people for centuries. 

The University of Oxford (which is perhaps, take it for all in 
all, the most conservative spot on the face of the habitable globe) 
has many most curious old customs, established centuries ago, and 
‘to which the glorious weather-beaten city clings with praiseworthy 
tenacity. Queen’s College (founded in 1340 by Robert Eglesfield, 
confessor to Queen Philippa, consort of Edward III.) has two or 
three of these ancient customs. Everybody likely to read these 
pages has heard of the ceremony of bringing in the boar’s head on 
Christmas-day at this college, whilst a carol, partly in English, 
partly in Latin, is sung. It is not therefore necessary for us to 
give a detailed account of that ceremony, or to quote that oft-re- 
peated carol. But there is another yet more curious custom prac- 
tised at this college on New-Year’s-day, of which perhaps many of 
our readers have not heard. This itis. On that day the bursar 
of the college (the gentleman appointed to receive and disburse pay- 
ments) presents to every member of it a threaded needle, saying, 
‘ Take this, and use thrift.’ The words, ‘ aiguille et fil’—needle 
and thread—-form a sort of pun on the name of the founder of the 
college, Eglesfield. 

University College, which claims to be the oldest in Oxford, and 
to have been founded by Alfred the Great (although Merton is the 
college that can produce the oldest title-deeds), has a very curious 
custom. This is called ‘chopping the tree,’ and the performance 
ofitis as follows. On Easter Sunday the cook of the college adorns 
a small tree, or a good-sized bough of a large one, with wreaths and 
flowers, and places it in or near the buttery. The members of the 
college all dine in hall, according to the University custom. After 
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dinner, each member, from the master of the college down to the 
youngest undergraduate present, as he leaves the hall chops at the 
tree with a small axe placed there for the purpose. Then comes the 
gist of the whole business: the cook (all the college cooks are men- 
cooks) stands by with a plate in his hand, into which every member 
of the college, after he has had his ‘ chop’ at the tree, drops a fee. 
This fee is, for the head of the college (termed ‘master’), half-a- 
guinea ; for the fellows, five shillings each; and for the undergra- 
duates, half-a-crown. The custom must be a truly delightful one 
for the cook, and probably was originally instituted to furnish an 
adequate income for that important functionary; just as at Eton it 
was once the custom to collect a sum of money termed ‘salt,’ to de- 
fray the expenses of the captain of the school, when he went up to 
the University. Oxford cooks, it may be remarked, are important 
personages, receive large salaries and perquisites, and very often ac- 
quire comfortable fortunes. 

The College of Ali Souls has a quaint custom called ‘ hunting 
the mallard.’ Itis said that, when the college was originally founded 
(in 1437 by Henry Chichele, Bishop of St. Davids, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury), the workmen, in digging for the founda- 
tions, unearthed from a drain a splendid mallard. This was caught, 
roasted, and eaten (not much amongst so many), and was seized 
upon as the pretext for instituting a college ‘custom.’ Accordingly 
on the fourteenth of January, which is the foundation day, the cook 
procures the largest and finest mallard to be had for money, and 
when it is introduced a song is sung, the burden of which is: 


‘O swapping, swapping mallard.’ 


Magdalen College (founded in 1456 by William of Waynfleet, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Lord High Chancellor) has a far more 
pleasing and picturesque custom. On the first of May, at four o’clock 
in the morning, the choristers of that society (sixteen in number) 
ascend the splendid tower of the college, and there usher in Mayday 
with songs, to the great delight of all who assemble to hear them. 
As we have listened to this performance ourselves in our under- 
graduate days, we can speak from experience as to the pleasing effect 
of the ‘ ring’ of the pure boyish voices on the soft morning air. 

We may perhaps state here, that it was formerly a custom in 
Oxford, when the sovereign paid a visit to the University, for the stu- 
dents to perform a play, for his or her pleasure. Thus we hear that 
Elizabeth was entertained, in 1566, with Progne, a Latin tragedy; 
a comedy (the name of which we cannot call to mind); and a part 
of Palamon and Arcite. Itis recorded of the performance of Progne, 
that ‘it liked her Majesty not at all;’ but she was so pleased with 
the performance of one of the scholars, who played a female part in 
some other piece, that she ‘ did especially commend him for his vir- 
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ginal modesty and simplicity,’ and that she made him a present of 
eight guineas, a largish sum in those days. James I. (although 
that pedantic king set up for a learned man), we are told, did not like 
this fashion of performing plays at all; on the contrary, he went to 
sleep during the performance. As for his queen, it is recorded that 
she ‘waxed exceeding wrath’ at what she thought the indelicacy of 
the dresses of the performers. When Elizabeth visited Cambridge, 
the sister University, she was entertained with the Awlularia of Plau- 
tus, performed in the chapel of King’s College (which we should now 
think an act of desecration), and a play called Dido. She listened 
to these with much seeming attention ; but whatever she thought of 
their performance (and she herself, as a most erudite scholar, was 
well competent to judge), she was so well pleased with her recep- 
tion by the University, that it was said: ‘If provision of ale and beer 
for the retinue could have been made, she would have staid some 
days longer, so well was she content.’ She personally, at the re- 
quest of the Chancellor, addressed the students in a Latin oration, 
which surprised and pleased everybody by its unstudied elegance and 
its grammatical correctness. And here, lest we (as King James said 
of the University plays) should become ‘diffuse and tedious,’ we will 
refrain from the temptation of extending this short paper. 
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FORGOTTEN 


Unber the trees that afternoon, 
Across the meadows and down the lane, 
Sloped the sun to the West full soon, 
Never a shadow nor cloud of pain : 
Do you ever think of it now ? 


How fresh the breeze from off the sea, 
Bending the bluebells before our feet, 
Bearing perfume from hill to lea! 
O life, it seem’d never so sweet : 
Do you ever think of it now ? 


What did we say? I cannot tell— 
True love is very silent sometimes ; 
But your words, I remember well 
When we parted there beneath the limes : 


Do you ever think of them now ? 


Only a year ago to-day, 
Yes, only a year ago; and yet - 
The golden light has pass’d away, 
The summer sun has for ever set: 
Do you ever think of it now ? 


Dead is the past, and evermore 
Dead is the love you whisper’d that day ; 
Dead, alas, are the hopes I bore, ; 
Dead is my life; yet I only pray 
That you may not think of it now. 


Srconp Szrzzs, Vou. VII. F.8. Vou. XVII. 





HOW THE ‘GADFLY’ FAILED 
A Newspaper Episode 


I 


Tue Champion Bill and Gigantic Circular Printing Company, which, 
for the sake of brevity, it may be well in future to indicate in the 
course of this narrative by its initials, was not a success. Not even 
its most sanguine shareholders could go so far as to say that there 
was any prospect of its being a success. The printing engines were 
standing idle, the workmen complained in very outspoken terms that 
their wages were not paid with the regularity which they had a right 
to expect, and the foreman was at the present moment assuming an 
attitude strongly suggestive of strike. Persons who had employed 
the C. B. G. C. P. C. had been heard to say that there was a lack 
of business method about the whole concern ; that their orders were 
not executed with the punctuality and dispatch which the circulars 
of the company had promised; and so had it come to pass that 
orders had become fewer and fewer, till at last it seemed that they 
had begun altogether to vanish. 

‘ An infernally nice business this!’ said Major Roarer, when he 
came down to bleed the company’s coffers for funds wherewith to 
carry on his afternoon whist campaign at the Pandemonium Club. 
‘Not a sou to be had! What the deuce is up, Tan, eh?’ And the 
Major expressed himself in the vigorous fashion in which ‘ an officer 
should.’ 

‘Tell you what it is,’ replied Mr. Tan—Mr. Tan and Major 
Roarer, it may be observed, were the two prime originators, and now 
almost the only two remaining shareholders, of the company—‘ you’ve 
played this sort of game once too often. Always told you it never 
could stand it—frisking the till, as Muffet’ (Mr. Muffet was the sole 
clerk and secretary of the establishment) ‘calls it, every afternoon. 
Hang it, Roarer, you’ve never given the concern a chance !’ 

Here Major Roarer rose from his chair, opened the door, called 
for Mr. Muffet, who responded in person, and the pair engaged for 
several minutes in a close colloquy. The result was, that Major 
Roarer reappeared in the apartment dignified as the ‘ board-room.’ 
‘Tan,’ he said, ‘meet me at the club at seven-thirty sharp, and 
bring Simpkins and Reefer’ (Messrs. 8. and R. were two gentlemen 
who still had some faint remaining interest in the C. B. G. C. P. C.), 
‘and we’ll see what can be done.” When Major Roarer gave -a com- 
mand, he was accustomed to have it executed; and so on this occa- 
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sion, thinking it superfluous to wait for Mr. Tan’s reply, he strode 
out of the room, like Ajax makra bibas, as a certain gentleman of 
strongly - defined classical tastes, to whom we shall have occasion 
later to introduce the reader, was in the habit of saying, stepped 
into his very neat brougham, which was waiting at the door, and 
told the coachman to drive to the Pandemonium. ‘ And look sharp, 
mind you,’ added the Major. 

It was a curious phenomenon in Major Roarer’s chequered ex- 
istence, that he was never without that perfectly-fitted brougham 
and that pair of first-rate horses. The Major might complain of the 
tightness of the money market, and make facetious allusions to the 
frequent salutations on paper he was in the habit of getting from 
her Majesty; but none of these things made any difference in the 
gallant gentleman’s exterior. Men whispered at the club, when, not 
on one occasion, but many, the Major had adverse runs of luck at 
Newmarket or Epsom, that ‘ Roarer was about done for.’ Never 
was club opinion more lamentably wrong. The Major ‘ always came 
up to the scratch smiling,’ as Mr. Muffet would say. His friends 
might fancy they heard the crash of consummated ruin round Major 
Roarer ; but in a few days’ time he was visible again at the club, 
fresh as ever, cool as ever, and apparently more prosperous than 
ever. Ready money the gallant gentleman was always provided 
with in plenty—how nobody knew, and nobody cared. Some said 
it was his aunt, others said his wife, others again attributed it 
entirely to his whist. ‘ He’s a rummun, is the Major,’ Mr. Muffet 
would inform you; ‘ have to get up precious early to take him in. 
Don’t think he’s sharp? Bless you, that’s all his manner—that is. 
He looks upon all this sort of thing as a lark; but he’d beat your 
American Jew of Scotch extraction, would the Major, for all that, 
in a canter, if he was to try.’ 

Such was Major Roarer—one of those social sphinxes, those 
incarnate enigmas in whom modern civilisation abounds—and such 
was sapient Mr. Muffet’s opinion of him. 


II. 


‘I’m the best financier of the lot of you,’ were Major Roarer’s 
opening words when his business colleagues met him that evening, 
as agreed upon, at the Pandemonium Club. ‘I’ve been in wonderful 
form this afternoon. When I was down at the office, Muffet gave me 
every halfpenny he could spare, and see what I’ve done for you ;’ 
and the Major pulled out a rouleau of bank-notes from his side-pocket. 
‘So much for afternoon whist. A five-pound note is a pretty thing, 
and there are twenty of them there. That’s what I call employing 
one’s talent and improving the shining hour.’ 

Mr. Tan, Mr. Reefer, and Mr. Simpkins were compelled to con- 
fess that Major Roarer was a master. 
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‘And now,’ went on the Major, ‘I’ve just seen Jack Shuttle. 
Gadfly’s at five to one for the Derby. I vote we put this money on 
bim. I believe it’s a moral. I’ve been over the company’s books, 
and unless something is done, we shall have to shut up.’ 

The proposition surprised Mr. Tan, and somewhat shocked both 
Mr. Reefer and Mr. Simpkins; but there was a conscious sense of 
superiority about the Major which they could not stand. 

‘A bold move,’ said Mr. Tan. 

‘ Rather risky,’ observed Mr. Reefer. 

‘ Tempting Providence, I call it,’ ventured to interpose the devout 
Mr. Simpkins. 

‘It’s the only chance of saving the concern, that’s what it is,’ 
rejoined the Major ; ‘ and let me tell you, if Gadfly wins—and it’s a 
certainty—I intend that we should start a paper.’ 

‘A paper !’ reéchoed the trio; ‘a newspaper, do you mean ?’— 
who were not less astounded than if their worthy friend had announced 
his intention of devoting the surplusage of his income to the task of 
converting the Zulu Kaffirs to Christianity, cr had suggested that 
they should give up the premises of the C. B. G. C. P. C. as a suit- 
able site for building a church dedicated to the religious welfare of 
the Arabs and heathens of London. ‘ You don’t mean you want a 
newspaper, Roarer? Why, there are such a lot of them already.’ 

. ‘I mean what I say, and what I say I'll have,’ was the Major’s 
epigrammatic answer. ‘If Gadfly wins the Derby, we'll have the 
Gadfly newspaper ; and if you fellows don’t like the look-out, you can 
cut the concern, and I'll buy up your interest.’ 

Mr. Tan looked at Mr. Reefer, and Mr. Reefer, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, passed the look on to Mr. Simpkins. ‘ Suppose we 
wait till the Derby’s over?’ said that gentleman. 

‘ Wait as long as you like, only I’m afraid you can’t wait here, 
as I’m off to dress for dinner. Have any sherry and bitters?’ And 
Major Roarer stepped once more into his brougham, and thundering 
to the coachman ‘ Home!’ was whisked off to his toilet. 

‘That’s a queer start of Roarer’s,’ generally remarked Messrs. 
Reefer, Simpkins, and Tan. ‘ Wonder what he’s got hold of now.’ 

It was a queer start, no doubt. But the idea was not quite so 
sudden a one as his friends had supposed with the gallant gentleman. 
The truth was the Major had political aspirations, and he had been 
assured there was nothing like having a newspaper at one’s disposal 
for crowning these with success. Besides, it was the correct thing 
in the present day to have something to do either with theatrical or 
literary interests. The Major had at one time thought of converting 
the premises of his company into a temple for the celebration of the 
modern drama. Everybody seemed to have a theatre. There were 
some of the Major’s friends who had both theatres and newspapers 
at their disposal. There was young Viscount Rattleby, whom it was 
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mere matter of history had the Folly and Phantasy Theatres on his 
hands, at least two weekly periodicals, and who was suspected of 
being the ultimate backer of a certain influential provincial daily. 

‘ All good for trade,’ chuckled littlé Flip, the very small journalist, 
rubbing his hands. ‘ Puff, my boy, let us make what we can out of 
his lordship while he lasts.’ 

‘ Yes,’ responded Puff, somewhat mournfully; ‘ but how long 
will that be ?’ 

Having made up his mind that a seat in Parliament would be 
an acquisition, Major Roarer determined to have an organ; and in 
this determination he was strengthened by a certain young friend of 
his—not, as it happened, either Mr. Flip or Mr. Puff. 

It was about a month ago that Major Roarer had met, at as snug 
a little dinner as could well be desired, held in a private room of the 
Star and Garter Hotel, on Richmond Hill, a certain young gentle- 
man, Mr. Digby Penn—‘a monstrously clever fellow and devilish 
amusing,’ the Major’s host had described him as being, when he was 
enumerating the different members of the company beforehand. ‘He 
can do anything, can Digby,’ said the gentleman in question, Cap- 
tain Maloine; ‘and he’s about the best fun I know.’ 

Mr. Digby Penn was commencing life, and he intended to make 
of life a success. He had good connections and influential friends, 
a small income and large ideas. But the faculties which this young 
gentleman possessed were eminently such as could be turned to good 
financial account. By no means averse from the pleasures of so- 
ciety and the table, he could be, when it suited him, a severe stu- 
dent. Idleness was not one of Mr. Penn’s vices: he had a con- 
siderable capacity for work; and when he did work, it was seldom 
to no purpose. He had already achieved something that might be 
developed into a name and reputation in literature ; and he was bent 
upon adopting literature as a career. The Buffs were at that time 
in office, and Mr. Digby Penn was not one of the least important 
writers on the great weekly organ of that distinguished party, the 
Hybrid. Digby was decidedly ambitious, and it seemed to him that 
political and party journalism offered to him the most effective 
method of gratifying his ambition which he could find. Mr. Penn’s 
enemies declared that his political conscience was a very uncertain 
and intangible essence ; but then this is an assertion which it is very 
easy to make and very difficult to refute. So Digby went on his own 
way, and his own way answered. He had been complimented by 
one or two of the most considerable of Buff statesmen on his journal- 
istic capacity ; and it was well known that he was high in favour 
with Mr. Mather, the head electioneering agent of the Buffs, whose 
offices were in Guelph-street, and who was reported to have a much 
stronger hold over the Buff party generally than his chiefs at all 
liked to think. ‘Mr. Penn,’ remarked Mr. Mather to our friend, 
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‘we will find a seat for you in Parliament before long. That is your 
proper arena.’ Whereat Mr. Penn would thank Mr. Mather, and not 
endeavour to contradict the compliment which the observation im- 
plied. ' 

Major Roarer was not a gentleman of strong literary interests 
himself. Nevertheless, at the dinner to which allusion has been 
made, Mr. Digby Penn’s conversation produced a strong impression 
upon him. Major Roarer informed his newly-made acquaintance of 
what he was pleased to call his political convictions. They were 
rather of a negative kind. He hated the Blues, the whole lot of 
them—‘ quite intolerable,’ ‘ simply detestable,’ were the hostile epi- 
thets with which, in lieu of adverse arguments, he proceeded to 
demolish them. Mr. Digby Penn suggested to the Major, in a tone 
of slightly inflated compliment, that, entertaining those views, he 
certainly ought to stand for a borough in the Buff interest. 

‘Never given my attention too much to politics,’ replied the 
gallant gentleman. 

‘That is no matter,’ was Mr. Penn’s rejoinder; ‘an ounce of 
conviction is worth a ton of study. What we’—meaning the Buffs 
generally —‘ want is force—moral foree—earnestness, confidence, 
genuine simple honesty, Major Roarer. These are quite as valuable, 
politically speaking, as any powers of verbal refinement or flourishes 
of rhetorical skill. If the Buffs are to take their place as the great 
party of national liberators, it will be less by virtue of the argumen- 
tative ability,—here Digby took another glass of champagne—‘ the 
mere argumentative ability of its supporters, than their heart-deep 
faith in the integrity of the cause.’ 

Mr. Penn paused for a moment. The Major thought he had 
never heard any person put the whole matter so admirably before. 

‘ Besides,’ Digby went on, ‘ with your special opportunities, Major 
Roarer’—the Major looked puzzled —‘ I mean the opportunities which, 
as the proprietor of a large printing establishment, you must have 
—you would be an ally of unspeakable value to the Buffs.’ 

‘Don’t quite see it,’ said the mystified Major. 

Mr. Penn then continued to observe, that the political press of 
England was capable of an infinitely greater and more efficient de- 
velopment than it had yet received; that the most powerful ally 
which the modern statesman could have was the pen; that con- 
siderable dissatisfaction existed among the leaders of the Buff party 
with the newspaper organs at their disposal; and that it had oc- 
curred to him (Digby), in the course of their conversation, that the 
Major might dispose of the resources at his command in a manner 
immensely advantageous, not merely to the Buffs in general, but to 
himself, the Major, in particular. 

‘ How in the world can I do that ?’ asked the amazed Major. 
Whereupon Mr. Penn explained to him, that in his capacity of main, 
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if not the sole, proprietor of the Champion Bill and Gigantic Circu- 
lar Printing Company, nothing would be easier than to originate a 
political evening paper, of such a character, and conducted in such 
a way, that it would give him, the Major, a claim upon the Buff 
party, which would at once invest him with the highest amount of 
political importance. ‘ Then,’ concluded Mr. Digby Penn, ‘ you have 
but to name your borough, and you will have the seat immediately.’ 

This suggestion was almost too much for Major Roarer. He 
scarcely knew whether to take it aw sérieux or simply as an excel- 
lent joke ; and while he was pondering the matter, the dinner-party 
broke up. 

‘We must talk over this matter again, Mr. Penn,’ were Major 
Roarer’s parting words. 

II. 

The Derby was over, and the winner of the blue ribbon of the 
turf was no other horse than the celebrated Gadfly. Major Roarer 
had bought-up the interests of his three co-proprietors, Messrs. 
Reefer, Simpkins, and Tan, and was completely and solely master 
of the situation. ‘ Now, then, for the new paper,’ said Major Roarer ; 
‘and what do you think of Gadfly for a name, eh, Mr. Penn ?’ 

Piquant Mr. Penn considered it but perhaps a little bit undigni- 
fied. Still, on farther consideration, as the taste of the day was de- 
cidedly in favour of titles such as these, there was no reason why it 
should not do as well as any other. 

Major Roarer and Mr. Digby Penn had had many conversations 
together since the occasion of the Richmond dinner, and the Major 
had formed the highest opinion of the tact and abilities of his lately 
made literary acquaintance. Mr. Muffet, the manager of the C. B. 
G. C. P. C., had been taken into their confidence. It was highly 
necessary, he remarked, to secure the services of a thoroughly good 
and experienced publisher; and such a one Mr. Muffet thought he 
knew. This gentleman was a certain Mr. Shine, who prided him- 
self on his powers of organisation, and who declared that he had 
more to do with the newspaper press of England, in one way and 
another, than any man living. In truth, Mr. Shine’s acquaintance 
with the journalists of London was extensive; and in the course of 
his interviews with the Major, he favoured him with an infinite series 
of very personal reminiscences of the members of the staff of many 
a well-known and triumphantly successful newspaper. Did Mr. Shine 
think that there was room for such a venture as that of the Gadfly ? 
and what did he think its precise platform ought to be? Mr. Shine 
thought there was no doubt about the question of room; and with 
his management he rather flattered himself that he could make room. 
Mr. Shine continued to say, that in these times features were every- 
thing. A new daily journal, to be a success, must have some special 
and distinctive feature of its own. 
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‘We are going to be political,’ interrupted the Major. 

That of course, remarked the unruffled Mr. Shine, went without 
saying. But mere politics wouldn’t float a newspaper; it was not a 
‘feature,’ and a ‘feature’ there must be. Now he, the speaker, should 
suggest that the thing would be to ‘ work up the sporting and the 
theatres.’ In this way, two very powerful interests would be con- 
ciliated ; and the Gadfly, thus having a special as well as a gene- 
ral circulation, its political influence would neccessarily be exactly 
doubled. 

There was no gainsaying these arguments. ‘ A deuced good idea 
I call it,’ put in the Major, ‘eh, Digby ?’ for the Major was grow- 
ing quite familiar with Mr. Penn. 

‘I think so too. First attract the casual reader, and then con- 
vert him: that’s sound policy,’ said Mr. Penn. 

Capital, of course, had to be raised. There was some little diffi- 
culty about that, but nothing insuperable. The Major was a man 
of many resources, and he was soon able to raise the requisite funds 
to float the Gadfly at starting. Starting, Mr. Shine impressed upon 
him, was the only hard thing. There was not the slightest doubt 
about it, that when the Gadfly had once made its appearance, a 
whole crop of eager backers would soon make themselves known. 

‘For the matter of that,’ put in Mr. Penn, ‘the party’—Mr. 
Penn alluded to the Buffs—‘ are quite certain to take it up.’ 

‘Think so?’ meditatively asked the Major. 

‘Not the slightest doubt of it, sir,’ replied Mr. Shine. ‘ Mr. 
Penn is quite right.’ 

Mr. Digby Penn had consented to be the editor of the Gadfly. 
His salary was not a magnificent one to commence with, but it was 
to rise; and, as Mr. Shine clearly demonstrated, adducing facts and 
figures in confusing superabundance to add conviction to his argu- 
ment, the Gadfly was perfectly certain to make the fortune of every 
one concerned in it. 

The Gadfly was an accomplished fact. Little dirty urchins 
rushed wildly up and down the Strand, shouting out the name of Major 
Roarer’s paper. It was thrust into your face at crossings; its adver- 
tising placards stared at you in railway carriages. Mr. Shine was in 
his glory ; the Major was full of pride ; Mr. Digby Penn carried him- 
self as a man who is performing a work that is to benefit his species. 
The idea of the experienced publisher had been pretty well followed 
out. The Gadfly had gone heavily in for sporting and for theatres. 
It was political, in truth—severely political ; but a striking degree of 
prominence was accorded to its theatrical and sporting information. 

Mr. Penn had introduced Major Roarer to Mr. Mather, who has 
been already mentioned in the course of this veracious history, as 
the head electioneering agent of the Buffs; and Mr. Mather had 
declared that the Major had done a very public-spirited thing in - 
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starting the Gadfly; that the party valued it extremely; and that 
every one was surprised at the ability and vivacity with which it was 
conducted. 

‘I assure you, Major, that Lord Brecon and myself strolled the 
other night into the Coliseum, and there was scarcely a person in 
the building who was not reading the Gadfly. We were both struck 
by it, and both of us said simultaneously what a mighty thing it was 
to have all those people inoculated with sound constitutional doctrines 
—people whom such doctrines would very likely never reach were it 
not for the Gadfly.’ 

The Major’s eyes glistened with delight. ‘ That looks healthy,’ 
said that gentleman to his friend and editor on leaving Mr. Mather’s 
presence—‘ good for my seat and good for the paper; and upon my 
soul they are both of them matters which require some assistance, 
for I can tell you, my dear fellow, that it’s devilish expensive work 
the paper. Shall we ask Mather whether the party wouldn’t put 
some money in, just to give it a lift ?’ 

Mr. Penn thought that this would be premature. There was 
no doubt that the party would ultimately do a great deal both for 
Major Roarer and for the Gadfly. Meanwhile he was establishing 
a claim upon the party; that was a great thing, impressed Mr. 
Penn. Only let him increase this claim, and be content for the 
present to play more or less of a waiting game. 

‘You. must be getting a millionaire, I should think,’ remarked 
one of the Major’s friends to him one afternoon at his club, ‘ with 
your paper.’ 

‘Precious slowly, then: these newspapers suck up no end of a 
lot of capital, I can tell you.’ 

‘Strikes me, Roarer,’ remarked his candid friend, ‘that if you 
want to make the Gadfly the success which I have no doubt it will 
be, you ought to let it burn its own smoke for a little while—I 
mean consume its own capital. Cast your bread upon the waters, 
and all that sort of thing, eh ?’ 

Excellent advice, no doubt, on the part of the Major’s friend, 
but advice which was exactly of the kind that did not dovetail 
with the Major’s preconceived notion to follow. A newspaper, he 
reasoned, clearly existed for the good of its proprietor; and if the 
Gadfly was not instrumental in increasing the sum of his, Major 
Roarer’s, personal conveniences and comforts, why should the Gadfly 
exist at all? ‘Quick returns—that’s my motto,’ said the Major. 
Had the Major’s tradesmen ventured to make the same remark, 
they would have been met with the most rigorous reproof which 
that gentleman could administer. 

‘What do you think of the Gadfly?’ the proprietor would inquire 
of his political acquaintances. 

‘Uncommonly good; leading articles smart and clever, but, I 
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should think, a little bit above the heads of a penny public,’ was the 
opinion which the said acquaintances were in the habit of expressing. 

‘I assure you, Major Roarer,’ Mr. Mather would observe, ‘ you 
are conferring. an immense benefit on the public. Colonel De Bille’ 
(the Colonel was one of the chief heads of the Buffs) ‘was only 
yesterday saying how pleased he was with the paper. You must 
be realising a considerable income—eh, Major ?’ dryly wound up Mr. 
Mather. 

“Immense income be d—d!’ was the Major’s mental and some- 
times verbal reply ; ‘it’s as much expense as—as—keeping a stud.’ 


IV. 


The office of the Gadfly did not always present a scene of peace- 
ful and perfect harmony. 

‘’E’s rather ’igh-’anded is Mr. Penn,’ Mr. the manager 
would observe to the Major; ‘and ’e ain’t popular enough in ’is 
ideas. Lor, Major, ’e fires away up in the clouds; and so they all 
of ’em do.’ 

The ‘ they’ in question was employed to designate Mr. Penn’s 
literary colleagues. 

‘It’s all very well in proper time, when the paper’s regularly 
established,’ continued Mr. ——; ‘but it don’t do now. We’ve 
got a good sporting and a first-rate theatrical connection, and we 
ought to cultivate it. Eh, Swipes, don’t you think so ?’ 

Mr. Swipes, it may be explained, was the prophet of the Gadjly, 
and sole sporting oracle on the establishment. He quite agreed 
with all Mr. had said: there could be no doubt that more 
attention should be paid to matters sporting and theatrical. Both 
Mr. Swipes and Mr. had, it may be mentioned, some little 
time since arrived at a tolerably clear understanding that it would 
be impossible for them to tolerate Mr. Digby Penn, with his high 
airs and his sublime impertinence, any longer. 

‘T'll speak to Mr. Penn,’ said the Major; ‘ but I must be off now; 
and I want some money. I’m going to whist, and money I must have.’ 

Mr. trembled in his shoes. He didn’t know what there 
was, but he would see what could be done. And so, in words that 
have been already employed in the course of this veracious anecdote, 
Major Roarer frisked the till of the Gadfly once more. 

There was no doubt a certain quantity of truth, though tinged 
with a considerable colouring of malice, in these remarks of Messrs. 

and Swipes. Mr. Digby Penn could not be said exactly to con- 
sult the literary wishes, or accommodate himself to the intellectual 
cravings, of the not very literary or very intellectual public which the 
Gadfly had contrived to create for itself. 

‘ Educate the plebeian, sir; we must educate him,’ said Mr. 
Eglinton Beaverup, whose occasional services—they were very occa- 
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sional indeed—Digby had been fortunate enough to secure for the 
Gadfly—the CEstrum, as Eglinton called it, who disdained at such 
times to employ an English word when a Greek or a Latin was as 
easily procurable. ‘ Hang it, sir, what more could he want?’ Eglin- 
ton would continue. ‘ Only let him read the paper—read this, sir,’ 
and the speaker majestically waved his hand over some loose slips 
of manuscript which he had just completed, and which were in fact 
the ‘ copy’ of a leading article, ‘and I'll undertake to say he’ll find 
it replete with humour, full of erudition, and by no means devoid of 
epigram.’ 

Eglinton, it may be stated, prided himself upon being the most 
epigrammatic writer for the English press. 

‘ Quite so,’ answered Digby. ‘I only hope you have not given 
more than six lines of Greek, and have given a column.’ 

‘It strikes me,’ said Dr. Glib, another of Digby’s contributors, 
talking of Mr. Beaverup’s leading article half an hour afterwards in 
proof,—‘ it strikes me that the casual reader at the Coliseum Music- 
hall will find he has his work cut out for him when he takes up the 
Gadfly to-night.’ 

When Dr. Glib made this remark he expressed, though in other 
words, precisely the same opinion as that which has been already 
mentioned as communicated by Mr. ——— and Mr. Swipes. The 
casual reader had his work cut out for him; and though the casual 
reader of a penny paper is willing occasionally to mistake mere 
mystification for sublimity, he strongly objects to a course of sys- 
tematically confusing perplexity. These, however, were not con- 
siderations which weighed much with either Mr. Eglinton Beaverup, 
Dr. Glib, or even Mr. Penn himself. The Doctor in particular in- 
sisted upon the necessity of writing in what he called an educated 
style—though with the Doctor education and pedantry were some- 
times synonymous terms. Eglinton’s politics—and he gave them to 
the readers of the Gadfly in tolerably liberal doses—were of a de- 
cidedly feudalistic hue. ‘ The Doctor’ had two specialties—he was 
great upon all sanitary questions, and upon all matters anent foreign 
diplomacy. It was curious to hear the specious arguments by which 
he used to impress Mr. Digby Penn with the necessity of paying 
great attention to these subjects. 

‘The age,’ Dr. Glib would remark, ‘is eminently cosmopolitan. 
The newspaper which suits the age must be cosmopolitan too. We 
must cast off the shackles of Bumbledom, and spurn the traces of 
British vestrymanship. Our public—’ 

‘Quite so,’ Mr. Eglinton Beaverup, who, though enamoured of 
his own, was not fond of the eloquence of his friends, would inter- 
pose. ‘Talking about publics, it’s nearly lunch-time ; and you had 
better send the boy out for some bitter ale and chops, Digby. I 
suppose the paper’s all right ?’ 
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‘ Newspapers, I observe,’ remarked Dr. Glib, without waiting for 
the editorial reply, ‘have a curious capacity for editing themselves. 
For instance, I get a note, hurriedly penned from our friend Digby 
in the morning, to the effect —‘‘ Not in form to-day; pray go 
down and see to the Gistrum.” Of course I go. The head printer 
is summoned ; end there are no leaders in type, and a leader must 
be written. I sit down; and there being nothing particular to write 
about, haunt the outskirts of civilisation, and censure in a column 
and a half of rhetorical anathema the conduct of the chiefs of some 
republic somewhere near the Ural Mountains, of whose existence I 
was utterly unaware a few minutes since, as I am convinced the 
public at large are till they take up that evening’s number of the 
(Estrum. In three-quarters of an hour the business is done, and 
the paper is as good as out. This is the way in which history is 
written—in which nations are ruined and cabinets unseated.’ 

The great fault of Dr. Glib’s conversation was, that he talked in | 
precisely the same strain as that in which he wrote his leading 
articles ; and these were invariably so conceived and expressed as 
to be full of what the Doctor’s friends called eloquence, and his less 
well-disposed critics bombast. He had great anecdotical and great 
quotative powers, had this mercurial and medical gentleman, to say 
nothing of a genially expansive imagination. To Digby in particular 
lie was as a host. When the contributors of the Gadfly were irre- 
gular in the delivery of their manuscript, as it is to be regretted 
they too often were, and the editor of that distinguished paper be- 
come almost desperate, the appearance of the Doctor was always a 
godsend. A hurried glance at the morning journals, the barest glean- 
ing of the scantiest facts, and the Doctor had equipped himself with 
enough of mental pabulum to produce as much in the way of ephe- 
meral literature as might be wanted. ‘Nec mora, nec requies,’ would 
say the Doctor; and, sitting down, proceed to cover slip after slip 
with his handwriting, till Mr. Digby Penn, who himself had been 
scarcely inactive, was able, adopting the classical tone of his medical 
friend, to exclaim, ‘ Ohe, jam satis !’ 

It was a pleasant and it was a curious sight to witness the 
sudden transformation of Digby Penn’s editorial table into the hos- 
pitable luncheon-board ; to note the magic manner in which pam- 
phlets, papers, and the other innumerable articles which appertained 
to the daily production of the Gadfly, were swept aside, and their 
place taken by plates of succulent chops and tankards of foaming ale. 
Under Mr. Penn’s régime the Gadfly luncheons became famous. 
It was surprising to see the succession of odd coincidences which 
served to bring together the gentlemen who composed the literary 
staff—choice, though few—of the Gadfly between the hours of one 
and two. Mr. and Mr. Swipes had been known to say, 
that if there were fewer luncheons it would have been better for the 
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paper; but then neither of these gentlemen was initiated into the 
mysteries of the genial meal. Dr. Glib would exhaustively settle all 
difficulties of foreign politics over his first chop, dethrone such ob- 
jectionable dynasties over his second, and reéstablish matters every- 
where on a sound basis of constitutional government over his cheese. 
The Doctor had quite made up his mind that foreign politics must be 
the spécialité of the Gadfly. 

‘In these days,’ Dr. Glib would conclusively ask, ‘ what is a 
newspaper to do without a spécialité, I should like to know ?’ 

But this eminent physician was far from being the only contri- 
butor to the Gadfly who was desirous of monopolising the space of 
that journal with what he termed his spécialité. There was Mr. 
Racket, a noisy Templar, who made his way into the Gadfly office 
on the strength of an old college acquaintance with Mr. Penn, and 
was objectionably in the habit of disturbing with his over-boisterous 
mirth the social harmony of the midday luncheons. Mr. Racket 
thought, of course, that the Gadfly should give marked prominence 
to all topics of legal interest. Then there was a Mr. Miles Madison, 
a gentleman of strong military instincts, and much given to washed- 
out witticisms ; he would like to see as much stress laid as possible 
upon the necessity of military reform. Lastly, there was the Hon. 
Mr. Clarence Fitz Flumley, a patrician doctrinnaire, who performed 
to the Gadfly in general a part analogous to that played by the 
chorus in a Greek play. He was a kind of general critic, who in 
a patronising manner was obliging enough to tell Mr. Penn what 
he should and what he should not do; why such a course was 
injudicious, and why such another course was wise. Mr. Flumley, 
though, was not himself without what Dr. Glib called a spécialité. 
He had a great idea that the British drama was capable of a much 
more pure and perfect development than it had yet known; that the 
stage might be made a far mightier lever than most persons imagined 
for effecting great movements ; and what was above all things wanted 
was a series of succinct instructions as to the manner in which 
this was to be done. Dramatic criticism of an entirely original kind 
ought, Mr. Flumley considered, to be made a great point of in the 
Gadfly. 

Lunch, with all these gentlemen for company, was really very 
good fun ; and if Digby occasionally felt himself somewhat distracted 
by the multiplicity of the conflicting counsels with which his friends 
and contributors assailed him, he was more than fully compensated 
by the delight which he reaped in the course of these convivial little 
gatherings. Occasionally, too, Mr. Quince, the most perfect charac- 
ter actor of the day, would drop in, or some other genial and pleasant 
soul; and thus it often happened that the afternoon was some little 
way advanced, and the thirteenth edition—the thirteenth, it may be 
well to say, was in reality the third—of the Gadfly was announced 
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before the lunchers in the editorial room had separated; and when 
they did separate, it was with the conviction that the world was out 
of joint, and that it was the proud mission of the Gadfly to put it 
right. y 


Unfortunately, however, it seems to be one of the signal dis- 
pensations of Providence that enterprises undertaken in this spirit 
of catholic reform are generally doomed to be failures. If the world 
is out of joint, the world likes to remain so; it certainly resists 
most strongly being put right through any newspaper medium. 
This fact Major Roarer, in his capacity of proprietor, very soon 
discovered. 

The Hon. Mr. Flumley did, as has been already intimated, the 
dramatic criticisms for the Gadfly. In the course of one of these 
compositions he had ventured to remark, that it was somewhat of 
an anachronism for an actor in a drama, the time of which was fixed 
for the eighteenth century, to appear in the ordinary costume of a 
gentleman of the present day. Had Mr. Flumley been wiser, he 
-would not have said this; for every person in the slightest degree 
acquainted with theatrical matters knows that an observation of this 
kind is an aggravated species of libel. Consequently one fine morn- 
ing, as Mr. Penn was seated at his desk in the Gadfly office, pre- 
paring his ‘leader’ for that day’s issue, he received a letter from 
the solicitor of the grossly outraged histrio in question, telling him 
to retract and apologise for the monstrous slander that had been 
propagated in the Gadfly columns, or else be prepared to face the 
pains and penalties of an action for libel. Strange to say, the 
judgment of Mr. Digby Penn was also at fault, and he declined 
the suggested apology. He had accepted the alternative: the action 
for libel was commenced, and an impartial jury of his countrymen 
decided in favour of the insulted actor. Major Roarer had to pay 
damages twenty pounds, and costs. 

Some little time afterwards Mr. Digby Penn, in commenting on 
the case of an elderly matron who was found hopelessly intoxicated 
on the floor of an omnibus, went so far as to designate in print the 
lady thus discovered in this compromising predicament as a ‘ tip- 
pling female.’ Libel again: horribly iniquitous and gratuitous 
libel. Due course a letter from the solicitor of the feminine Sile- 
nus, demanding abject immediate apology, or—an action for libel. 
His client—a lady of the highest respectability, position, and re- 
putation—drunk? A likely sort of thing! what next, indeed! Madam 
had been seized with a fainting-fit—the consequence of exhaustion, 
nothing but pure exhaustion. She had started in the morning from 
Shepherd’s-bush to Whitechapel, there to alleviate by a small dole 
the want and sickness of a peccant son; and returning after a long 
fast, when seized with a swoon, she was called drunk! A pretty 
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state of things, to be sure! On this occasion Digby determined to 
consult his proprietor as to what was to be done. The Major read 
all the documents connected with the matter, and when he had 
completed their perusal he grunted : 

‘ Quite right, Digby,’ he said; ‘the old cat was as drunk as a 
fly. No apology for us.’ 

‘Then, Major,’ prudently observed Digby, ‘ you'll take all re- 
sponsibility upon yourself ?’ 

‘Of course I will;’ and the Major rushed downstairs into his 
brougham which was waiting at the door. 

The British jury, however, did not take quite the same view 
as the Major. The license of the press must be put down. The 
evidence proved conclusively that Mrs. Bibulus was an habitually 
sober personage. They considered the libel contained in the para- 
graph of the Gadfly to be of the grossest and most unprovoked 
order. Once more, therefore, the gallant proprietor of the journal 
was met with a verdict of damages twenty pounds, and costs to 
pay. 

These little incidents did not add to the smoothness of routine 
generally at the Gadfly office. There were other matters, too, which 
were unfavourable. The Major had had an unusually ill run at whist 
lately. His bets had not turned out well; and the ‘ good things’ 
on which Mr. Swipes had put him had shown themselves to be very 
especially vile. Not to put too fine a point upon it, money became 
rather more than tight in the Gadfly office; and Mr. Digby Penn’s 
contributors, excellent fellows though they were, when they found 
that even ‘payments on account’ were not forthcoming, began to 
turn restive. There were still the luncheons, but they had lost much 
of their old buoyancy. Mr. Madison, whose demands for money were 
of the most pressing nature, was in the habit of humorously expa- 
tiating upon the inaccessibility of Mr. , who acted in the capa- 
city of cashier. 

‘Never saw such a thing,’ that gentleman would say; ‘never 
can get hold of the man; or if one does, he’s off in a minute. 
Compared with the eel is an adhesive animal.’ 

‘I say, Digby,’ ejaculated the Major to the editor one day, ‘I 
don’t think the Gadfly is doing what it ought. They say it isn’t 
popular enough.’ 

‘I say, Major,’ responded Digby, who was, to tell the plain 
truth, getting somewhat nettled on the score of proprietorial in- 
gratitude, ‘if you don’t look out, there will be no Gadfly in a little 
time to be popular or unpopular. I had Smiffins up here yesterday, 
telling me the men would not print, because their wages were un- 
paid; and I gave him a cheque myself. And remember, too, men 
won’t write for ever without receiving their payments. On my word 
you must find funds.’ 
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‘And how the devil do you suppose I’m going to do that ?’ 
coolly asked the Major. ‘ Here, your libel actions have cost me a 
mint ; and I’ve had the vilest luck lately I ever knew. On my soul 
and honour I don’t know what’s to become of me. I must be off 
now, though.’ 

‘I shall see you to-morrow ?’ asked Digby. 

‘I’m by no means so certain of that,’ was the answer; ‘ this 
cursed blue producer,’ and here the insolvent officer produced from 
his pocket a bundle of writs, ‘may send me to Ostend. Upon my 
honour I’m getting sick of the sight of blue paper.’ 

And so saying the Major left the room. 

In the course of the afternoon Digby received at his club a note 
from Major Roarer. Something very like a fiasco had arrived. He 
(Major Roarer) could do nothing; and without money the printers 
would not work. He had had such a run of luck against him, that 
he was almost driven to earth. Couldn’t Digby go down and see 
Mr. Mather? Wouldn’t ‘the party’ take up the paper ? 

And this on the 13th of August, when every one was in Scot- 
land; and Mr. Mather, he knew, was shooting in Yorkshire. 

‘ Some person waiting to see you, sir,’ said a waiter, while Digby 
was vacantly gazing up Pall-mall out of the window. 

He went out: it was none other than Mr. . Matters, so 
said this gentleman, were not merely critical, but disastrous. Unless 
Mr. Penn would lend him his cheque, his crossed cheque, Mr. 
significantly said, they would scarcely even be able to print the re- 
mainder of that evening’s edition. That Digby should decline to do 
this was not wonderful. 

‘ Then,’ said Mr. , ‘the paper must be stopped.’ 

It was universally agreed that the announcement of the sudden 
stoppage of the Gadfly, ‘ soon to reappear incorporated in a new and 
influential paper, the Comet,’ was a masterly performance on Digby’s 
part. Meanwhile the promise has not yet been redeemed, and the 
Comet has not yet shot across the horizon of literary London. 

As for the Major he did go to Ostend. It is stated by some 
that he is there still. But the generally received opinion is, that 
he has long since returned to London, and is once more careering 
through the streets of London in his brougham, and in the pleni- 
tude of his pristine splendour. As for Mr. Digby Penn, the editorial 
experience which he had with the Gadfly has been sufficient, and he. 
no longer advises ambitious but impecunious gentlemen to originate 
newspapers. 

‘ The market,’ says Digby, ‘is overstocked already.’ 

And Digby’s remark contains whatever of moral this sketch may 


be considered to furnish. 
T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 











THREE TO ONE 
Or some Passages out of the Life of Amicia Zady Sweetapple 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. LORD AND LADY PENNYROYAL AND MR, SONDERLING. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Rubrick!’ said Mr. Podager; and then in a little 
while, in half a minute, he called out ‘ Miss Markham!’ as the in- 
cumbent and his wife and the dear old maid arrived. Then there 
was a short pause, during which most of the visitors made their 
appearance; and Lady Carlton looked anxious, as though waiting 
for an event. Then came Mr. Podager to the front again, still more 
stately and still more tardy, and announced, ‘ Lord and Lady 
Pennyroyal !’ 

Let us take Lady Pennyroyal first. She was in every respect 
a most delightful woman. Delightful is all very well; but tell us 
this minute how old she was. That is the first question which even 
little children now ask about ladies, ‘How old is she?’ followed 
rapidly by another, ‘Is she good-looking?’ Youth and looks now 
rule the world more completely with a rod of iron than in any other 
age, and in a little while there will be no room left in this age of 
admiration for persons of either sex who are unfortunately over fifty. 
Lady Pennyroyal was what some of you would call awfully old; we 
call her a good age. If you looked her out in the Peerage, you 
would see that she was sixty-five. You can take no interest, you 
young ones, in a lady of that age; you don’t call it ‘ good’ at all. 
Tastes differ, and we do take an interest in Lady Pennyroyal, whom 
we declare still to be a most fascinating woman; and we only hope 
any of you young people of her sex will be half as fascinating when 
you are her age, if you live so long, which is not likely, if you let your 
emotions and feelings and sensations run away with you down the 
hill of life as fast as some of you are already going, when you are 
scarcely out of your teens. Lady Pennyroyal had been, and still 
was, a very beautiful woman. She was tall, and upright as a dart ; 
her figure was still beautiful, her eyes were gray and full, her fea- 
tures straight, her brow noble, and her mouth firm and yet soft. 
They said she had gone through many sorrows. Lord Pennyroyal 
had not been her first love, though he had been her last. That root 
of bitterness was still there, though it had not found in her noble 
heart any soil in which to spring up into worse fruit. Then 
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her children had died, several of them, one after another, just as 
they were growing up. In the vault at Farthinghoe Castle were 
ever so many little Lady Marjorams, all cut off just as they came 
into flower. There they lay, wasting all their sweetness among the 
bones of their forefathers and foremothers. One, two, three, four, 
five, six coffins of sons and daughters of Lady Pennyroyal might be 
counted in that vault. Poor things! They were buried as well as 
any undertaker could do it. There were elm coffins, and lead coffins, 
and mahogany coffins, and silver plates, and black velvet, and short 
touching inscriptions. Everything was done to make them comfort- 
able in the grave; yet what did it all come to? There they lay, 
side by side, born into the world and then snatched away from it, 
having just taken a peep at life, as it were, through a chink or 
cranny, and then bidden to come away and leave earth and its pomps 
and vanities, and to lie beneath it, lapped in lead, in the hope of a 
blessed resurrection. It was sad to think on; and as Lady Penny- 
royal thought of it, and of those she had lost, she grew sadder and 
sadder. But she did not grow sour; grief chastened and mellowed 
her feelings, and, if anything, she was more sympathetic after the 
loss of her children, and more ready to help all around her, than 
when she still had her quiver full. ‘I have still three left,’ she 
said; but they were all sons, and the youngest was now grown up. 





The eldest, Lord Rosemary, had been in the Guards; but he had 


sold out, and now he was nothing but his father’s heir. The two 
other Honourable Mr. Marjorams were still in the army; one swel- 
tering in India, and the other alternately sweltering and shivering 
in Canada. So that, except for Lord Rosemary, Lady Pennyroyal 
had small comfort of her children. This description must suffice for 
her at present. All we can say is, if you do not like her it must be 
all our fault, for we mean you all to like her very much. 

Lord Pennyroyal was a tall thin man, not very good-looking, 
with something of the rueful family features of the Marjorams ; but 
at the same time he was aristocratic, and when you looked at him, 


you knew you had a born nobleman before you. He was not very 


clever or very brilliant; but every now and then he said a good 
thing, and it came out in a way that showed if he would only take 
the trouble he could say a deal more of the same sort. But in gene- 
ral he was as parsimonious in bringing out the treasures of his mind 
as he was saving in his worldly goods ; for you must know that Lord 
Pennyroyal’s worst fault was, that he was very much of a miser. It 
wasn’t at all that he would not spend large sums; for if there was 
an estate to be got which rounded off his property, he bought it 
without a pang; nor was he illiberal or uncharitable, when anything 
was to be done either liberally or charitably on a grand scale. He 
would give 1000/. to this hospital, and 15001. to that institution, 
cheerfully. It was not in great things, but in little things, that he 
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showed his stinginess; and as there are, happily, more little than 
great things in life, people were always hearing of his meanness in 
trifles, and forgetting how truly generous he had often been on great 
occasions. He would walk a mile to save sixpence, even when the 
rain was pouring, and the London mud and rain together were spoil- 
ing his hat and his clothing to the tune at least of ten shillings. 
His income was enormous. What do we mean by ‘ enormous’ ? says 
a reader who will not let us deal in extravagant expressions. Well, 
we mean by ‘enormous’ more than 100,000/. a year—that we call 
‘enormous.’ But, in truth, Lord Pennyroyal’s income no one can 
tell. He is still alive, and likely to live ; and as he has had 100,0001. 
a year ever since he was born, is now seventy, and has been saving 
all his life, there is no knowing what he may be worth. We only 
hope he will remember us, and as many of our readers as deserve 
it, in his will, and that personally and particularly, not generally, 
by building us and all the world an asylum for idiots or a smallpox 
hospital, but leaving us each several thousand pounds to our sole 
and separate use. But it is too tempting to speculate on what Lord 
Pennyroyal may do with his money. There he was, in the drawing- 
room at High Beech, immensely wealthy, yet bearing on him the 
leprosy of stinginess. 

The flutter caused by the coming of the Pennyroyals had scarcely 
subsided when there was another arrival. Mr. Podager stalked in 
again, and called, ‘ Mr. Sonderling !’ 

Mr. Sonderling was a very strange-looking man. He was tall 
and slim. He was a German, you know, and wore spectacles. Most 
English people think all Germans wear spectacles; they even be- 
lieve Germans are born with them, as some babes with a caul, just 
in the same way as they think all the Germans in the City are sugar- 
bakers, and come from Hamburg. Mrs. Marjoram was plainly of 
this opinion ; for when she was told Mr. Sonderling was a German, 
she said, ‘I thought so—he wears spectacles.’ But Mr. Sonderling 
had other peculiarities—he had red hair, and his hair stood out like 
shock-headed Peter’s in the story-book; and it was so staring and 
fluffy and unmanageable, either by brush or comb, that the old 
women of High Beech would have said there was a dash of plica 
Polonica in the Sonderling family; only no woman, young or old, 
in High Beech had ever heard of plica Polonica, or what that fear- 
ful hair disease meant. In general appearance, Mr. Sonderling 
was very like a red Pole, or Socrates. Those of you who know 
what red Poles look like, will know how Mr. Sonderling looked ; 
and those who know how Socrates looked, will also know what Mr. 
Sonderling was like. If any of you are so unfortunate as neither to 
know how red Poles look, nor how Socrates looked, we are afraid 
it can’t be helped. We have done all we can for you. Mr. Sonder- 
ling had great goggle staring eyes, and one eye was what may be 
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called a swivel eye—it was bigger and more goggle than the other, 
and stood farther out from the socket. It was an eye by aid of which 
a man might almost see behind his back. It would not have been 
safe to put a pigtail on Mr. Sonderling, or to make a face at him 
behind his back. If any one took such liberties, Mr. Sonderling 
would have been sure to turn round and catch the culprit in the act. 
His nose was a decided snub—quite as snubby as the nose of So- 
crates, which you may see at the Crystal Palace in his bust; and 
he had thick blubber lips. When he opened his mouth, he showed 
more gums than teeth; you saw his gums first, and his teeth after- 
wards. He had a great jaw, and his teeth were set in it far apart, 
as though they were not his own, but had been transplanted from the 
mouth of some one else. For the rest, they were not bad teeth ; 
but when one looked at them, a second thought arose that some of 
his back teeth had slipped in front, so big and square and solid they 
looked. 

Altogether, Mr. Sonderling was no beauty, nor was Socrates ; 
but he had a broad massive brow, and a look of rare intelligence. 
When he smiled, his whole countenance was lighted up, and you 
felt, after all, that you could love him and admire him, though he 
was so ugly. 

No one exactly knew Mr. Sonderling’s age ; sometimes he looked 
as old as the hills, sometimes not more than five-and-thirty. From 
what we know, we have reason to believe that he was not more than 
that age. 

Though he was ugly, Mr. Sonderling was not at all awkward. 
His bow was almost equal to Count Pantouffles’, and his manners 
were quite as good as those of Lord Pennyroyal, who was proverbi- 
ally good-mannered. It is a good thing for a very ugly man to be 
polite and well-bred ; for somehow or other it is the curse of ugli- 
ness that most people fancy frights must be ill at ease, as though 
they felt they had no business to show themselves in society with 
such hideous faces; and so it was a great relief to all the strangers 
present when they saw that Mr. Sonderling was exquisitely polite, 
and could hold his own, as the saying is, in any company. 

‘We are all here,’ said Sir Thomas Carlton, as soon as Mr. 
Sonderling was announced. ‘ Let us have dinner.’ 

There was so little time between Mr. Sonderling’s arrival and 
the announcement of dinner, that no one had an opportunity of see- 
ing what we saw. As soon as Mr. Sonderling saw the fair Amicia 
he gave a little start. He did not faint, as she did, at the mere 
mention of his name in the morning; he only hung out a little flag 
of emotion or surprise, and then pulled it in again. As for Amicia, 
she made no sign or signal whatever. To look at her, one would 
have thought she had never heard the name ‘ Sonderling,’ much less 
swooned away at its sound. 
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‘ Dinner is served, my lady,’ said Mr. Podager; and the arduous 
duty of seating nineteen people at dinner began. The day before 
the table had been oblong, now it was round, and it is much easier 
to seat people at a round than a square table. It is the old story 
of the round holes and the square people with a square table, and 
the round people with round holes in a round one. Lady Carlton 
went off last with Lord Pennyroyal ; but before the others went she 
had paired her birds for the little matrimony of dinner; so they all 
streamed out before her in order of precedence. First went Lady 
Pennyroyal with Sir Thomas Carlton, then came Amicia with Count 
Pantouffles, who led her up and placed her next to Sir Thomas ; so 
that, to Florry’s infinite delight, she saw her, when she took her 
place, safely seated next papa, with the impenetrable Count to act 
as a nonconductor between her and the outer world. Next came 
Mrs. Rubrick with Mr. Beeswing ; Mrs. Rubrick was a baronet’s 
daughter. Then came Mrs. Marjoram with Mr. Rubrick; then Mrs. 
Barker with Mr. Sonderling; then Miss Markham with Colonel 
Barker ; then Florry—what fun for Florry!—with Harry Fortescue ; 
then Alice with Edward ; and, last of all, Mr. Marjoram walked in 
alone. For him there was no lady. Lady Carlton, if she had dared, 
would have given him again to Miss Markham; but she feared a 
scene with Mrs. Marjoram, and so Mr. Marjoram walked in alone. 

When they had all settled into their places and grace was over, 
Florry and Alice found themselves, to their great joy, well away from 
- Lady Sweetapple in the middle of the round, and, if anything, rather 
nearer to their mother’s than to their father’s end of the table. We 
call it ‘ end,’ but we very well know that a round table has no end, 
or better still, is all ends and points. Without quibbling over words, 
it is enough to say that Florry and Alice were as far off Lady Sweet- 
apple as possible, and that made them very happy—Florry for her 
own, and Alice for Florry’s sake. It so happened that Mr. Sonder- 
ling sat on the other side of Florry, nearer to Sir Thomas; Alice 
and Edward were on the other side of the table, opposite te Harry 
Fortescue and Florry. Where the rest sat does not much matter. 

Lady Pennyroyal was a very good converser. She talked like 
one of the old school. She had no daughters to reform her language, 
after the new model of ‘ awfully’ and ‘jolly,’ and that set of phrases ; 
but whatever she said was worth listening to, and she had that rare 
gift of always drawing out from those with whom she talked the line 
of conversation which best suited them. With her, conversation was 
a kind of divination. She struck at once upon the hidden spring 
with her rod, and made it gush out and flow. Nor was Sir Thomas, 
when thus incited, a bad talker. No wonder, then, that the conver- 
sation between him and Lady Pennyroyal was continuous and lively. 
For the time, they were so wrapped up in one another that Sir 
Thomas had no time to say anything to Lady Sweetapple, save the 
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merest commonplaces. What she got were merely those crumbs of 
conversation which fell from the rich man’s table. It was humili- 
ating to Amicia to be treated like a dog, but so it was. Of course 
there was a banquet spread for her too, and she might have par- 
taken of it if she chose. She might have feasted on the flow of 
Count Pantouffles’ soul; but, as we well know, Count Pantouffles 
had no soul. On the whole, his platitudes were more nauseous than 
the crumbs of comfort which came from Sir Thomas. So there 
Amicia sat the dinner through, thinking of Edith Price, of Florry 
Carlton, and, we must add it, of Mr. Sonderling. 

At the other end of the table Lord Pennyroyal talked the regu- 
lation talk of set dinners with Lady Carlton. He spoke of the 
weather and the grass, and how there would not be half a load of 
hay to the acre all over the Farthinghoe estate, unless they had rain 
soon. It was even worse down in Nottinghamshire at Rosemary 
Manor. His farmers there said they had not had one drop of rain 
all through April. Somehow or other the seasons were quite changed 
since he was a boy. ‘Then it always rained at the right time; but 
now it never rained except in November, and then ten inches fell all 
at once when rain was least wanted. He was afraid the springs 
would begin to fail, and was much supported in his belief when Lady 
Carlton informed him that the spring at Bubnall Hill, which had 
never ceased running in a full stream since the memory of man, was 
quite dwindling away, and was lost in the sand before it had flowed 
a hundred yards. 

‘It is heartbreaking,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘If hay keeps up— 
it is now nine pounds a ton—I shall sell all mine, and make Rose- 
mary sell his hunters at Tattersall’s. Ir these hard times no one 
can afford to hunt.’ 

Then he turned to the wheat. ‘Yes, the wheats looked 
pretty well,’ when Lady Carlton remarked that a dry season was 
generally a good corn year. He was so doleful about the price of 
hay, she was forced to say this to comfort him. ‘ Yes, wheats 
looked pretty well as yet; but who could tell if the heat would not 
shrivel up the ears and make it thresh out badly, and what was the 
good of wheat when the country was flooded with foreign grain ?’ 

Of course, Lord Pennyroyal was a Tory—the house of Marjoram 
had ever been Tory. They came in with the Conquest; they were 
as good as the Plantagenets ; their crest was a sprig of sweet mar- 
joram. They had escaped extinction in the Barons’ wars, and in 
the French and Scotch wars, and in those of the Roses. Henry 
VII. fined, but could not ruin them. They had been Barons Rose- 
mary by writ for centuries. In Henry VIII.’s time they became 
Earls of Pennyroyal by patent, receiving a large slice of abbey lands. 
They had stood by King Charles at Marston Moor, and been fined 
again. Since then they had been a saving family. They had done 
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nothing but turn their money over as quickly as they could; and 
here was the Earl of Pennyroyal, a niggard, but still a Tory; and 
that was why he looked upon Protection to British Industry in the 
light of a palladium, and on Cobden as a dangerous monster, with 
his false principles, as Lord Pennyroyal called them, of Free Trade. 
That was why he was so sore on that question of foreign corn. If 
he could have had his way, he would have had Free Trade in no- 
thing, not even in Ostend rabbits ; and no doubt he would have re- 
joiced in his heart at the Budget of 1871, so far as the match-tax was 
concerned, though, no doubt, he hates the increased income-tax, and 
groans in spirit when he reckons—and you may be sure he has 
reckoned it to a penny—how much of his accumulated savings will 
have to be paid by Rosemary in succession duty whenever, by what 
is called ‘the devolution of property,’ the Pennyroyal estates pass 
to the next heir to the title. 

Then, as to household expenses. Had Lady Carlton ever con- 
sidered how fearfully they had increased of late years ? He was not 
at all surprised that young men would not marry nowadays, the 
expense was so ruinous. Lady Pennyroyal was always wanting 
Rosemary to mafry, but he always said he couldn’t afford it. Fifty 
years ago, masters and mistresses were content with so little, and 
servants were so respectful, and never asked for rises in their wages. 
And now young people must have horses and carriages, and town- 
houses and country-houses, and go to the sea, and rent a moor in 
Scotland, and fishing in Norway, and set off travelling in Germany and 
Italy and Switzerland. It was enough to drive fathers and mothers 
mad. So he went on, inveighing against the extravagance of the 
age, as if the unhappy Rosemary had ever done one of those things, 
his only expense being his stud of hunters, which his father now 
proposed to: put down, and which he really was obliged to keep for 
decency’s sake. As for his marrying, it was also well-known that 
Rosemary, who was now near forty, had several times been on the 
point of proposing to charming girls, only he was afraid to do it, as 
Lord Pennyroyal said he could not afford him a separate establish- 
ment. Those very hunters were not even regularly paid for by Lord 
Pennyroyal. He thought it a very proper thing for his heir to hunt 
in Leicestershire, and to have a little house at Melton, only he dis- 
liked paying for those things, and, in fact, he never paid till his son 
sent him in what he called ‘a facer,’ that is, every five or six years 
an account of his debts, which were none of them disgraceful, and 
far below what many an heir of a tenth of Lord Pennyroyal’s pro- 
perty might have contracted. And this account was usually accom- 
panied by a respectful letter to his father, requesting pecuniary help. 
Nor, we hope, will our readers think it extraordinary when we tell 
them that, somehow or other, Lady Pennyroyal always knew of these 
periodical statements, and was ever ready to support Rosemary’s 
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petition to his father. The result was, there was a domestic alter- 
cation, in which Lady Pennyroyal might have been heard, had there 
been any listeners, observing, ‘Well, Rosemary’—she always called 
him Rosemary, because he had been only Rosemary when she mar- 
ried him—‘ well, Rosemary, you must admit that our son has some 
expectations, and ought to live up to them.’ Then, driven into a 
corner, Lord Pennyroyal would retire to his study, unlock an iron 
safe, drag out a cheque-book with a spasmodic effort, as though he 
were tearing away his heart-strings, and finally, with his rueful coun- 
tenance rendered still more rueful by the bitter deed, sign a cheque 
for 10,0001., and so settle, once for all, an account which ought to 
have been paid at the rate of 3,000/. a year as an allowance, and 
which, even in a lump, was a mere flea-bite to his balance at his 
bankers. 

The conversation, therefore, of Lord Pennyroyal at that dinner 
on the 2d of June was anything but cheerful. It was more like 
the croaking of a raven from a hollow tree in some parts of Eng- 
land, if any are left in which there are ravens to croak. 

Florry Carlton talked to Harry, and Harry to Florry; and Ed- 
ward talked to Alice, and Alice to Edward. A never-ending current 
of nothings passed between them, so sweet to lovers, or would-be 
lovers, and so uninteresting to every one else. What fun it had 
been under the oak! How strange the gipsy was! How queer 
Colonel Barker looked, and Mrs. Barker, floundering about in the 
rain as sleek and shining as seals! How queer Mr. Marjoram looked 
on horseback! When in the world had he ridden last ? ‘ When you 
come back to town, shall you ride at one in the Row?’ ‘May I 
ride with you?’ ‘Certainly, if you like. Alice and I always ride. 
Why don’t you ride always?’ ‘Because I can’t afford it.’ ‘ That’s 
like Lord Rosemary’s marriage, always to be, and never coming off, 
because he can’t afford it.’ ‘How sad Lord Pennyroyal looks! 
How I wish I were his heir!’ said Harry. ‘I’m sure I don’t,’ said 
Florry ; ‘ he’s no happier with all that money.’ ‘ How do you like 
the looks of Mr. Sonderling ?’ said Edward to Alice. ‘ Very much,’ 
said Alice ; ‘ when he smiles I think he’s quite handsome. There ! 
just see how his face lights up as he speaks to Florry.’ And so on 
for ever and ever, or till the ladies rose. 

As for Miss Markham and Colonel Barker, Mrs. Barker might 
just as well have been jealous of her husband as Mrs. Marjoram of 
hers the night before. No one could have been more attentive to 
the dear little old maid than the gallant Colonel. For her sake he 
recounted his Indian experiences ; told of his arrival in India, his 
marriage with Mrs. Barker, the best woman in the world; of his 
campaign in Beloochistan, where the Fire-eaters made their famous 
march of forty miles a day across the Runn of Cutch; of the Sikh 
wars; of the siege of Mooltan; of the Bombay Ducks, that cele- 
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brated European regiment, of whom every man could drink a quart 
of rum a day and fight a pitched battle every day, if need were. Nay, 
he would even have told her of the Ram Chowdah and his hill fort ; 
only, just as he was going to begin, the ladies rose, and the Colonel 
was literally left alone in his glory. 

In fact, at that dinner, things on the whole were smooth, though 
not very brilliant. There seemed to be no heart-burnings on the 
surface, though Amicia had hers in her bosom, and so had others of 
the party. The nearest approach to actual hostilities and alterca- 
tion arose between Mrs. Marjoram and Mr. Rubrick; and really 
it was inexcusable in Lady Carlton to have paired them together. 

‘I thought as they were both religious,’ said Lady Carlton to 
Florry, after dinner, in justification, ‘they would agree very well 
together.’ 

Florry did not say anything to this, and accepted the justifica- 
tion, but we cannot and will not. Of all people in the world, religi- 
ous people are least likely to agree with one another, except they 
are of the same religion, and more, of the same sect init. Puta 
Wesleyan and a Church of England man, a Scotch Episcopalian and 
a Free Kirker together, shut them up in a room for an hour, or 
even have them to dinner, and see if they will agree. They do not 
agree because they are religious, and that is, in fact, the very reason 
why they fight like cat and dog. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FLORRY TRIES TO GUESS AT SOMETHING. 


But what was the question which Mr. Sonderling put to Florry, 
which led to the conversation in which his face brightened up ? 
After he had sounded the depths of Mrs. Barker’s soul, and found 
that, to him, it was as a well without water—for, apart from her 
honest downright love for her husband, there was not much in Mrs. 
Barker—Mr. Sonderling, whose thoughts were set on ascertaining 
one point, turned to Florry, and said in the politest way, 

‘May I ask, Miss Carlton, how long have you known Lady 
Sweetapple ?’ 

‘Not long enough to like her,’ burst out Florry, in her im- 
petuous way; ‘and more than that, I think the longer I knew her 
the less I should like her.’ 

This was the answer which made Mr. Sonderling smile so 
brightly. Florry’s fire struck light in his stony heart, and light 
flashed in his face. 

‘I, too,’ he said, in his half-German English, ‘I, too, am not 
now an admirer of Lady Sweetapple.’ 
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It was now Florry’s turn to smile radiantly. She felt as if she 
had found a friend, merely because her next neighbour agreed with 
her in disliking her enemy; but she wished to know more, and 
went on, 

‘May I ask, Mr. Sonderling, how long you have known Lady 
Sweetapple ?’ 

‘ Too long to like her,’ was the answer. 

‘Yes, but how long?’ asked Florry, getting impatient, and 
leaving Harry high and dry in his conversation in her eagerness to 
know something of her rival’s early life. 

‘Before she was Lady Sweetapple—before she was what she is 
now,’ said the German; and then he heaved a sigh which came 
from his very heart. 

We know it is very like the Sorrows of Werther to sigh and 
feel. We have nearly stamped out sighs and feeling in England ; 
and so it surprises us when an honest German fetches up a romantic 
sigh from the depths of his being. The effect is much the same as 
if Truth were all at once to emerge from the bottom of her well, 
and to show herself for an hour or two in London society. 

‘ Very ridiculous in a great grown man, I don’t know how old, 
to heave such a sigh as that,’ thought Harry, who did not at all like 
being eclipsed by Mr. Sonderling. 

‘Is there anything the matter, Mr. Sonderling ?’ asked Florry, 
who thought that perhaps he had eaten something which had dis- 
agreed with him. So like English people ; if a man has a heartache, 
they put it down at once to his liver ! 

‘Ah! no!’ said Mr. Sonderling ; ‘ Miss Carlton, I reflect.’ 

‘ What about ?’ asked Florry, wondering if reflection always led 
to sighing in Germany. 

‘About many things,’ said Mr. Sonderling; ‘about a man and 
woman, and nature and art, but most about Lady Sweetapple ; and 
when I reflect on what she used to be and what she is, it makes 
me sad, and sigh.’ 

‘But what was she before she was what she now is?’ said 
Florry very illogically. She meant, of course, to ask what Lady 
Sweetapple’s name was before she was married, and what her posi- 
tion in life was; in fact, she wanted to know all about her. 

‘She was a bright and lively thing—a butterfly, a humming- 
bird, a bird of paradise!’ said the German poetically and rather 
wildly. 

‘Why, that’s what she is now,’ said Florry spitefully. ‘I am 
sure, to look at her, you would think she was a butterfly and a bird 
of paradise and a shining beetle all rolled in one. Don’t you under- 
stand, I want to know her name ?’ 

‘Her name?’ said the German most provokingly, ‘what does 
that matter? Your great poet has said, ‘‘ What’s in a name— ?”’’ 
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‘O,’ said Florry, ‘pray spare me the rest of the quotation; it 
is so stale.’ 

‘I did think,’ said the German, ‘that great thoughts were 
always fresh.’ 

‘So they are,’ said Florry; ‘but we are not speaking of great 
thoughts, but of Lady Sweetapple. I want to know what her name 
was when you first knew her.’ 

‘I do think mit Shakespeare,’ said Mr. Sonderling, getting 
energetic and ungrammatical at once, ‘that the name is nothing. 
Sauerkraut oder Rosen, kail or roses, would be all the same if their 
names were vexeled.’ 

‘ Vexeled ?’ said Flerry, though she did know German, ‘ what 
does ‘‘ vexeled”” mean ?’ 

‘O, I stand under,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘I go mit you. Vexel 
is just what you call change. I say kail and roses would still be 
kail and roses, if you called kail rose and rose kail.’ 

‘ That’s all very well,’ said Florry, ‘ but after all it’s only coming 
back to Shakespeare. What I wanted to know was Lady Sweet- 
apple’s former name.’ 

Here you will all ask why hadn’t Florry looked Amicia out in 
Dod’s Peerage, and read her maiden name? How silly you are! 
Of course she had looked, but all she could find was, ‘ Amicia Lady 
Sweetapple, baronet’s widow, daughter of , Esq., married 
Sir John Sweetapple,’ &c. It was just those two tantalising blanks 
that Florry wanted to fill up, and here this ideal German, though 
he knew them, would not tell her. 

‘If you know the name,’ said Florry pettishly, ‘why can’t you 
say it, Mr. Sonderling ?’ 

‘I would say him with much satisfaction,’ said Mr. Sonderling, 
‘but I have not the organ to utter it.’ 

‘Is it a very long name ?’ asked Florry. 

‘No, not at all. It is not like Lomonosoff or Rasumoffski, or 
Bockum-Dolff, or any of the Russian or Prussian names ; but for all 
that, I can’t pronounce it.’ 

‘Can’t you spell it ?’ said Florry, getting quite cross, as she saw 
Lady Carlton gathering up her gloves as a signal of departure. 

‘Ah! alas!’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘it does me woe, but I can- 
not; I am not utteranceable.’ 

‘ Utteranceable ?’ said Florry, ‘ what in the world is that ? Does 
it mean mad ?’ 

‘Not so,’ said Mr. Sonderling; ‘ it means that I cannot frame 
the bookstaves—the mouth and throat organs fail me.’ 

Here Lady Carlton rose and carried off her ladies, and Florry 
was hurried off with the rest, without having discovered the German’s 
Shibboleth, because, like those tribes of the Jews, ‘he could not 
frame his lips to pronounce it.’ 
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‘If that’s like sitting next an intellectual German,’ said Florry 
to Alice, ‘I am sure I would sooner sit next to Harry than all the 
enlightened Germans in the world.’ 

When the ladies went away, the men closed up. Sir Thomas © 
Carlton went down to Lord Pennyroyal, or Lord Pennyroyal drew 
up to him. There was a general shrinking in the circle, and the 
result was that half the seats of that Table Round were left unfilled. 
The claret went round, and sherry for those who never drank red 
wine. There was a great deal of general conversation of the Penny- 
royal character, but scarce a word could either Harry or Edward get 
out of Mr. Sonderling; for that gentleman retired into his inner con- 
sciousness, just as far as a snail into its shell, and there was no 
drawing him out of it. Compared with him, Count Pantouffles was 
positively sprightly ; and when we have said that, you may fancy 
how dull the German was. 

Lord Pennyroyal, with all his nearness, had very good faults as 
we have said, and he was not one of those snobs who cut their poor 
cousins because, a generation back, they had taken to trade, and not 
in the next become merchant princes. Mr. Marjoram, for instance, 
was in a transition state: he had not quite shaken off the tail of the 
aristocracy, but was still not quite a frog and a merchant. He did 
very well in the City in the business in which the Honourable Mr. 
Marjoram, his father, had failed; but he was not yet a great authority 
on ’Change, like Sir Thomas Carlton, and he would not have dared 
to bring out the Emperor of Timbuctoo’s Loan all to himself. He 
was ready to have a slice of it, but the whole would have been too 
much for his mercantile digestion. He would not have known how 
to place it. So, too, he was a member of Lloyd’s and an under- 
writer of ships. He was always very unhappy when there was a 
gale, and used to come home like Antonio in the Merchant of 
Venice, lamenting the ships cast away, and making himself miser- 
able lest the good ship Enchantress, or Mermaid, or Rosemary should 
not return safe to port. Then it was, as the inferior beasts always 
attack those of their own kind when they are weak and sick, that Mrs. 
Marjoram raged in full force against her husband, and he used often 
to say that the equinoxes and Mrs. Marjoram combined were enough 
to drive a man out of his wits. 

But, as we have said, Lord Pennyroyal was no snob. He was 
always gracious to Mr. Marjoram, and if he could have had his own 
way, he would have put his third son into his cousin’s house, to learn 
commerce in the City. But there were some things in which even 
Lord Pennyroyal could not have his way. Lady Pennyroyal could 
not bear that her son should sit on a high desk, and only see the 
light of day in some back yard in Leadenhall-street from a reflector. 
She set her face against the City project, and the end was that the 
Honourable Percy Marjoram went into the Rifle Brigade. He too, 
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she thought, might be said ‘to have some expectations,’ and so he 
should not slave out his life in business. 

On this 2d of June Mr. Marjoram drew up to his cousin much 
in the same way as he had stood under King Edward’s Oak the day 
before—with the feeling that, under the shade of the head of the 
house of Marjoram, none of its offshoots could feel otherwise than 
happy. 

‘It’s a long time since I have seen you, Marjoram,’ said the 
Earl. ‘What have you been doing ?’ 

‘Not much,’ said Mr. Marjoram. ‘ Business is very dull. No- 
thing doing, and money a perfect drug.’ 

‘ What do you think of this new Timbuctoo Loan? Is it likely 
to be a good investment ?’ 

‘It’s a good thing to sell at a premium, if you get the scrip at 
par,’ said Mr. Marjoram with a chuckle; ‘ but as for investment, we 
know too little of the resources of Timbuctoo to be quite sure that 
its stock will ever be a security in which trustees will be allowed to 
invest by the Lord Chancellor.’ 

‘ What’s the rate of interest ?’ asked Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘The rate of interest ? Let me see,’ said Mr. Marjoram, doing 
a little sum in his head. ‘ Issued at 75 for every 1001. at 6 per 
cent. Yes, I should say it was very good interest, if the security 
be good.’ 

‘Well, but,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, not at all convinced, ‘I 
always thought high interest meant bad security.’ 

‘True,’ said Mr. Marjoram; ‘for a man of your means, who 
does not wish to increase his income, there’s nothing like the 3 per 
cents. They will last for ever.’ 

‘But I do want to increase my income,’ said Lord Pennyroyal 
hastily. ‘Who can tell what may happen in these revolutionary 
days? In times like these, every peer of the realm ought to have 
at least 100,000. at his banker’s.’ 

‘I should like to be the banker of a hundred such peers,’ said 
Sir Thomas Carlton, who could not bear to hear Lord Pennyroyal 
and Mr. Marjoram prosing on at this rate. 

‘Yes; but I should like to have some interest for my money,’ 
said Lord Pennyroyal sharply. ‘I should not like to let 100,000I. 
be idle.’ } 

‘O,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘I thought you meant that sum to 
be at call. In that case you would not expect to get interest 
for it.’ 

‘Yes, I should,’ said Lord Pennyroyal very positively. 

‘ Then I am afraid you would get no banker to open the account. 
It would not be worth his while. Besides, if you expect to get in- 
terest on your balance, don’t you see, in self-defence the banker 
must put it out at higher interest, in order to secure himself. In 
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other words, you tempt him to speculate, which no banker ought to 
do, and so run the risk of losing your own money.’ 

‘But I hate money to be idle,’ repeated Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘ Then all I can see for you is to become banker yourself. You 
might set up a firm, Pennyroyal, Marjoram, and Co., and take our 
friend Marjoram into partnership. Then you would get the interest 
you desire at first hand by legitimate investment.’ 

At this period of a dull but very sound commercial conversation, 
a loud snore was heard, as of a grampus escaping from a sword-fish. 
Every one started up as though it were the last trump. It was a 
snore that shook the table, and made the glasses jingle, and it 
came from Colonel Barker, who, having no one to talk to, and not 
having 100,000/. to invest, had fallen fast asleep, and thus blew his 
trumpet by way of challenge to all comers. 

‘Bless me, what’s that ?’ said Sir Thomas. ‘I declare it’s 
Colonel Barker fallen fast asleep. That at least is a hint that we 
ought to join the ladies as soon as possible.’ 

So they left off talking of lands and banking and investments, 
and in a few minutes were sipping their coffee with the ladies. 


CuHaPTteR XXVI. 


FLOEBRY AND AMICIA BOTH SUCCEED IN FINDING OUT SOMETHING, 


‘ As soon as he comes in,’ said Florry to Alice, ‘I'll make him 
write it down. He must be able to write.’ 

This was in continuation of the conversation with her sister, of 
which we gave a scrap a little while ago. 

‘Perhaps he can only write in German character,’ said Alice ; 
‘and then what he says will be like a fly that has dipped its legs in 
ink crawling over the paper, and you will be no wiser.’ 

‘T’d make them all write in Roman,’ said Florry. 

‘So would I,’ said Alice ; ‘ but then our ‘‘ woulds” don’t go for 
much.’ 

So, when Mr. Sonderling came into the room, Florry fastened 
on him at once, and said, 

‘Mr. Sonderling, I wish so much you would write that name 
down ‘on paper.’ 

‘With the highest pleasure,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I have 
here my Bleistift, what you call your pencil, in my pocket.’ 

As he said this he pulled out his pencil—a wondrous combina- 
tion of knife, pen, pencil, and toothpick—and asked, 

‘ Have you paper ?’ 

‘ Plenty,’ said Florry, taking him to a little writing-table. ‘This 
is mamma’s own table and writing-things, but we may take a sheet.’ 

So on a sheet of note-paper, with the monogram of three C’s 
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interlaced for Constance Catherine Carlton, Mr. Sonderling began 
to write; but before he put pencil to paper he said, 

‘It is not that I cannot that name pronounce, for I can if I am 
not bustled. Only hear. It is ‘‘ Smeess.”’’ 

‘Smeess !’ said Florry ; ‘I never heard of such a name. There’s 
no such name as ‘‘ Smeess”’ in all England, I’m sure.’ 

‘It vonders me,’ said Mr. Sonderling, laying down the paper, 
‘such words to hear. It is the most commonest name in all this 
land.’ 

‘Do write it, Mr. Sonderling,’ said Florry. ‘I shall think it 
so good of you if you will.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘now for it; here goes. 
Behold!’ and then, with something like an effort, for Florry had 
told him he must write in Roman, he wrote, Florry looking on all 
the while, ‘ Amicia Smith.’ 

‘Smith!’ said Florry. ‘NowI can understand you; but why 
did you not say Smith at once, not ‘‘ Smiess” or ‘‘ Smeess,”’ for it 
sounded much more like the last than the first ?’ 

‘ Because the organ ofthe mouth fails me,’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘O, thank you!’ said Florry. ‘So many thanks, Mr. Sonder- 
ling!’ clutching the autograph in triumph, and running off to Alice. 

‘What do you think, dear?’ she whispered; ‘her name was 
Smith before she married. What fun!’ 

‘Now we shall find out all about her, no doubt,’ said Alice ; 
‘but, darling, you know that won’t make her a bit less lovely than 
she undoubtedly is.’ 

‘O, it is plain she is some low-lived person,’ said Florry. 
‘ Harry shall know it all, and then he won’t look at her, however 
lovely she is.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Alice, who by this time had her pet lamb, 
Edward, at her side. 

‘ There she is, talking to Harry,’ said Florry. ‘I'll go and get 
something more out of my German friend.’ 

‘Mr. Sonderling,’ said Florry, for he was sitting just where she 
_ left him, lost in thought, ‘ will you have some coffee ?’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Sonderling; ‘but I have already had 
him.’ 

‘ Are you reflecting again?’ asked Florry. 

‘Yes, miss, I reflect. Always I reflect after dinner.’ 

‘ That’s like cows chewing the cud,’ said Florry to herself; and 
then she went on out loud, ‘I wish, Mr. Sonderling, you would 
leave off reflecting, and tell me a little more about Miss Smith. 
What was she when you first knew her ?’ 

‘I did not know her first,’ said Mr. Sonderling, rather to Florry’s 
amazement. 

‘Then I suppose she knew you first ?” 
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‘Not so,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘I did know her father first.’ 

‘O,’ said Florry, ‘I understand. And pray what was her 
father ?’ 

‘ He was a doctor and teacher of tongues,’ said Mr. Sonderling, 
‘and he dwelt at the College of the Deafs and Dumbs at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.’ 

‘A doctor and a teacher of tongues!’ said Florry. ‘ You mean 
a curer of tongues. He pickled them and sold them; but why 
should such a man, in such a trade, dwell, as you call it, at the 
College of the Deafs and Dumbs ?’ 

‘ That was the very reason,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘and I thank 
you, miss, for putting the just word into my mouth. He was both 
a doctor and a teacher, and a curer of tongues, and that was why 
the little deafs and dumbs were so fond of him.’ 

‘I can’t follow you at all,’ said Florry, quite out of her depth, 
‘I can’t make out what you mean by a teacher and a curer of 
tongues. Did he teach the tongues after he cured them, and did 
the deafs and dumbs eat them ?’ 

‘By no means,’ said Mr. Sonderling, with a slow laugh; ‘for 
then the deafs and dumbs would have eaten their own tongues.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Florry in desperation. 

‘I mean that Doctor Smeess was an English chirurg, who dwelt 
at the College of the Deafs and Dumbs, and cured their tongues and 
taught them to speak justly and righteously.’ 

‘ Dear me,’ said Florry, ‘ how dreadful! NowI begin to under- 
stand you.’ 

‘You should have understanded me earlier,’ said Mr. Sonder- 
ling, ‘for my words were very common.’ 

‘And so,’ said Florry, silently accepting the reproof, ‘ Miss 
Amicia Smith was the daughter of Dr. Smith, who lived in the 
Deaf and Dumb College at Frankfort, and attended the inmates and 
tried to cure them.’ 

‘He did not only try,’ said Mr. Sonderling, ‘he did often heal 
their tongues.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Florry, rather proud of having extracted so 
much from Mr. Sonderling ; ‘ but still he lived in the college as a 
doctor, and Miss Smith lived there with him.’ 

‘O yes, she lived there with him. It was a beauteous abode.’ 

‘Very, Iam quite sure,’ said Florry. ‘And so you knew Dr. 
Smith first, and Miss Smith afterwards ?’ 

‘Just so. I was a student then, home from Heidelberg for the 
Ferien, what they call the holidays at your educational institutes. I 
do well remember the first day that I beheld Amicia Smeess.’ 

‘ Was she very good-looking then?’ asked Florry, with an em- 
phasis on the ‘then,’ as though she would not for the world admit 
that she was good-looking now. 
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‘ As fair as the dawn,’ said Mr. Sonderling; ‘as lovely then, 
in the spring-tide of her youth, as she is now in the summer of her 
prime.’ 

‘I do not think her at all good-looking,’ said Florry, taking the 
bit between her teeth again. 

‘I pity you, miss,’ said Mr. Sonderling, fetching a deep ‘Ach / 
der lieber Gott /’ from his breast. 

‘ Have you anything more to tell me about her?’ asked Florry. 

‘Much, very much,’ said Mr. Sonderling ; ‘ but see, she regards 
us, and it is a long story.’ 

‘ Another time, then ?’ said Florry. 

‘Yes, another time,’ said Mr. Sonderling. ‘ Meantime, I will 
reflect.’ 

Then he sank®back into his dreamy state; and if he had been 
alone in his little house at High Beech, we will bet any money that 
he would have had a pipe in his mouth in half a minute. 

‘ Well,’ said Alice, looking up at Florry, ‘ anything more ?’ 

‘Only a doctor’s daughter,’ said Florry, with a toss of her head. 

You are not to suppose from that toss that Florry Carlton was 
at all naturally proud. On the contrary, she prided herself as little 
as any girl in her position could. ‘ After all, we are only a mer- 
chant’s daughters,’ she used to say. ‘Every one knows we came 
down from town. We are not like the Marjorams, who were cutting 
their neighbours’ throats in Normandy, Brittany, and Flanders be- 
fore the Conquest.’ But as she disliked Lady Sweetapple for trying 
to take Harry Fortescue away from her, it certainly did give her 
great pleasure to think that, whatever she might be now, she was 
only a doctor’s daughter, and that doctor the resident attendant of 
the ‘ deafs and dumbs,’ as Mr. Sonderling called them. 

While Florry had been pumping the depths of Mr. Sonderling’s 
inner consciousness, Lord Pennyroyal had resumed his economic 
discussions with Lady Carlton, and had even got down so far in his 
domestic revelations as to tell her there was no knowing what black- 
ing cost in a large establishment. 

‘For my part,’ he said, ‘I wish there was no such thing as 
blacking. Whoever invented it was no benefactor to householders.’ 

‘I thought it kept the leather from rotting,’ said Lady Carlton. 

‘So they say,’ said Lord Pennyroyal ; ‘ but all I know about it 
is, that I took one of my boots, which split the other day before I 
had worn it a week—it was a ready-made boot, which I bought in 
Tottenham-court-road—to Dr. Smelfungus, the great chemist, and 
he said it was all the ‘‘ blacking.”’ 

‘ What blacking do you use ?’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ Everett’s, 
or Day and Martin’s ?’ 

‘O, no,’ said Lord Pennyroyal; ‘I could not afford that. As 
one’s obliged to have it, I make my coachman make it. They say 
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it doesn’t shine well; but that’s all nonsense— only look at this 
shoe !’ 

As he said this, he held up his foot, on which was a certainly 
very ill-polished pump. 

‘I’m no dandy,’ he said, ‘ and never wear patent leather. The 
blacking I make is good enough for me and for the harness; but 
I’m sure that blacking rots the leather. And how much do you think 
it costs me in blacking all the year round, in town and country ?” 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Lady Carlton. 

‘ Five-and-twenty pounds! Think of that!’ said Lord Penny- 
royal. ‘ Why, it’s a small fortune! Last year it was even more ; 
and so I had to lay down a rule, that no boots or shoes should be 
blacked at Farthinghoe Castle or Rosemary Manor after eight o’clock 
in the morning. Don’t you think that’s a good ruie ?’ 

‘But suppose,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ any young lady staying with 
you had a pet pair of boots, and went out, and came home with 
them muddy, and wanted to wear them again: wouldn’t you let her 
have them cleaned in the middle of the day ?’ 

‘No, I would not,’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘A rule is a rule, 
and must be obeyed. What's the good of making it else? At 
Farthinghoe Castle, all the blacking-pots and blacking-brushes are 
locked up as the clock strikes eight a.m. The key is brought to my 
butler, and it is as much as his place is worth to let any one have 
it till six o’clock the next morning.’ 

What was Amicia doing while Florry was getting her early his- 
tory out of Mr. Sonderling? We have seen that at last she looked 
their way, but she had done a good deal before. Harry Fortescue, 
as we know, was not half pleased when Florry deserted him for the 
German’s conversation at dinner. The goose! he did not know, 
though if he had faith in Florry he might have guessed it, that she 
was all the while labouring in his cause. Men never will understand 
how whole-hearted women are. If they set their hearts on a thing, 
they try to do it, and mean to do it. Harry ought to have had con- 
fidence in the girl who loved him, and neither at dinner nor after 
dinner ought he to have been in the least put out to see her talking 
to Mr. Sonderling. Some of you will say that it was a hard trial of 
her faith; but if faith is not to be tried sometimes, what in the 
world is it worth ? 

But Harry Fortescue was put out; and perhaps the reason was, 
that he had not quite made up his mind that he loved Florry or Florry 
loved him. Love is slower of growth in some hearts than in others. 
He fell, therefore, into the jaws of Amicia, as Florry would have said, 
and did say to Alice, ‘ eating up our young men as though they were 
bread.’ 

‘It seems a long time since we met, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Ami- 
cia satirically. 
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‘A long time! why, we are always meeting,’ said Harry; ‘ we 
are never parted.’ 

‘Yes, but there are meetings which are all partings,’ said 
Amicia. ‘Do you call it a meeting, when we never can say a word 
to one another ?’ 

‘This morning—’ began Harry. 

‘Yes, this morning,’ said Amicia bitterly. ‘I suppose it was 
meeting when we walked down the lime-avenue, guarded by five or 
six people ; or at the cottage, in the strawberry-bed ; or when I was 
in the chair, with you on one side, and Mr. Vernon on the other ; 
or when I was in the pony-carriage with Lady Carlton; or when I 
came back with her in the same way ; or when the gipsy was telling 
your fortune, and you were so silly, drawing your hand back like a 
big baby; or, last of all, at dinner, when I sat next to that empty 
Count.’ 

Having said all this, Amicia paused for breath, as though she 
had been a screaming little baby. herself. 

‘ But how could I help it, if I had wished it ever so much? I 
could not dispose of myself. Young men are creatures of Provi- 
dence, and that Providence is always the lady of the house.’ 

‘I wish you were in my house,’ said Lady Sweetapple, in a half- 
musing way, ‘and I were your Providence. I think I could dispose 
of you very nicely.’ 

‘That, at least, was a speech that no young lady could have 
made,’ you will all say; and you are quite right; but this is one of 
the many advantages that widows have—they are supposed to know 
their own mind, and to utter it boldly. What effect this boldness 
of Lady Sweetapple might have had on Harry Fortescue, it is hard 
to say; but Amicia’s blood was up, and she thought she might as 
well try to have it out with the man she loved as to that dark young 
lady in the background. 

‘ There is something I want to know,’ she said in a low snake- 
like way, almost drawling out her words; and then, with a sudden 
dart, ‘ Was that dark young lady’s name Price ?’ 

This was said so quickly, that Amicia seemed to have no breath 
left; and as for Harry, his breath too was quite taken away by the 
question. 

You see, of course, that Lady Sweetapple could now put this 
question without the fear of being detected in reading addresses of 
letters in the china desk. The gipsy’s questions had made the path 
smooth for her, and she trod it boldly. 

‘ Price, Lady Sweetapple! What do you mean?’ said, or rather 
eried, Harry. 

‘I mean what I say,’ said Amicia. ‘Is the dark young lady in 
the background of whom the gipsy spoke named Price ?” 

‘I sha’n’t say,’ said Harry. ‘It is very wrong, Lady Sweet- 
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apple, to put any faith in the words of such impostors. As for 
Price, it all arose out of her saying that every man had his price. 
Why you should jump to the conclusion that I have my Price, and 
that she is the stereotyped dark young lady who plays a part in 
every gipsy prophecy, I am sure I cannot tell. I will not counte- 
nance any such nonsense, and I decline to say anything about it.’ 

‘But is it such nonsense ?’ asked Amicia; ‘and can you deny 
that you know a young lady named Price ?’ 

‘It is nonsense,’ said Harry; ‘ and I cannot deny that I do know 
a@ young lady named Price. But what does that signify ?’ 

‘It may signify a great deal—to your true friends,’ said Amicia, 
purposely lengthening out the latter part of the sentence. 

‘It ought to make no difference,’ said Harry. ‘And as I de- 
cline to give you any information on the subject, I must beg you to 
say nothing about Miss Price. Take my word for it, you have been 
led away by the gipsy to find a nest, but it will turn out a mare’s 
nest.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Amicia angrily; ‘and I will find out 
all about it.’ 

‘I defy you!’ said Harry, rising with great dignity. In another 
half-minute he was sitting by the side of Florry Carlton. 

. ‘I am so glad you have come back to me,’ said Florry; ‘I have 
found out all about her.’ 

‘Her! who?’ said Harry, in violent fear; for his head was full 
of Edith Price, and she was the only ‘her’ that depressed his mind 
at that moment. 

‘How dull you are!’ said Florry. ‘ Why, about Lady Sweet- 
apple, of course.’ 

‘O! said Harry, greatly relieved. ‘And pray, what have you 
found out about her, that all the world did not know before ?’ 

‘ Everything,’ said Florry. ‘I know her whole history. She 
was a doctor’s daughter, and her name was Smith. What do you 
think of that ?’ 

‘What do I think? Why, that doctors are very good people, 
especially when your health is good. And as for Smith, it’s a fine 
old name. I wish there were none worse.’ 

‘O Mr. Fortescue!’ said Florry. 

That was all poor Florry could say. Here had she been talking, 
from first to last, at least an hour with Mr. Sonderling, and forego- 
ing all Harry Fortescue’s delightful nothings, solely to find out some- 

“thing which might warn him against the widow; and all the thanks 
she got was, ‘that doctors were very good people, and Smith a fine 
old name.’ The fact is, that men look on birth and names in a very 
different light from women. Ifa man’s name were Higginbottom 
or Ramsbottom, he can make such a figure in the world by his exer- 
tions, that instead of mocking at his name, every one shall say, 
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‘ There goes the great Mr. Ramsbottom—he will be lord chancellor 
some day ;’ or ‘ General Higginbottom—he will be made a peer if 
he wins another great battle.’ Nay, he might take his title as ‘Lord 
Ramsbottom,’ and every one would say, ‘ What a very pretty title !’ 
But if a woman is born a Ramsbottom, what is she to do with such 
a name, except to change it as soon as possible, and to be sure she 
never writes on her cards, ‘ Mrs. Stanley, born Ramsbottom’ ? 

You see, therefore, why names are much to women, and little 
or nothing to men. They matter as little to one and as much to 
the other as good looks, as to which we have already uttered our 
opinion. 


CuapTeR XXVII. 
LADY SWEETAPPLE SINGS. 


By this time Lady Pennyroyal had done a little gossip which 
she had been carrying on with Mr. Beeswing. Count Pantouffles 
had come back from his smoke. He was like a smoke-jack, and 
could not get on unless he had his cigar after dinner. Nobody had 
missed him ; but he came back, not reeking of tobacco, but exhal- 
ing fragrant Floriline, or the latest invention to cure the fumes of 
the nicotian weed. He was all smiles and teeth, as usual. Lady 
Carlton had done pouring out tea. Mr. Marjoram had dared to 
make up again to Miss Markham. Mrs. Marjoram and Mr. Rubrick 
had had a furious engagement, yard-arm to yard-arm with double- 
shotted guns, on baptismal regeneration, and neither would give in, 
though they were both foaming at the mouth, their throats as dry 
as dust, and, in fact, reduced to silence. Colonel Barker was flirt- 
ing with Mrs. Barker, and comparing the colour of her one great 
real emerald with that of Mrs. Marjoram’s base imitations. Edward 
was making love to Alice, Amicia was sitting still and flushed, now 
staring at Mr. Sonderling, and now thinking of Harry’s defiance 
about Miss Price. Harry and Florry were, as we have seen, rather 
at variance about the position of doctors and Smiths in society. 
There was a pause, in fact, in the united action of the party. They 
had begun to pair like birds on St. Valentine’s day, and the evening 
promised to be delightfully dull. 

But this was not what Lady Carlton wished. She saw the want 
of some common centre in which all could take interest, and she 
seized the opportunity, when Lord Pennyroyal ended that harangue 
about blacking, to say, 

‘ Dear Lady Sweetapple, would you be so kind as to sing us a 
song ?’ 

‘I thought you had all had enough of me last night,’ said Amicia, 
telling a terrible story, for certainly to her an ‘all’ without men was 
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only a quarter of ‘all.’ Men for her made up three-quarters of the 
world. She was quite a man’s lady, just as some men are quite 
ladies’ men. 

‘ None of us heard you,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘It was all over 
before we men left our wine.’ 

‘What shall I sing ?’ said Amicia, as she sat down, and her 
face grew even more lovely as the enthusiasm of music lighted it up. 

‘ Anything you like,’ said Lady Carlton. 

Now, we are not going to dwell on Lady Sweetapple’s voice, 
except to say that it was very good, and of very great compass. It 
was a voice, too, not thin and fatigued, as though it were a silken 
stuff nearly worn out. It was rich and full, as well as high and low. 
Nor was it so much the voice as the expression with which she sung 
that was charming. She sung with her soul or her heart as well as 
with her voice. 

‘Ach! du lieber /’ said the sympathetic Mr. Sonderling. ‘ This 
I call true soul melody as well as mouth music.’ 

So, after she had sung Italian songs, and German songs, and 
Spanish songs, she took to English ballads, and she sung ‘ Wapping 
Old Stairs’ and ‘ Sally in our Alley’ so divinely, that tears stood 
in all eyes. 

‘ Now it is your turn, Mr. Sonderling,’ she said. ‘ Sing.’ 

~.She said this almost rudely, especially as they were the only 
words she had said to the German that evening, and had, so far as 
they all knew but Florry, never even seen him before ; but she said 
it also with such a tone of command as though she were calling her 
dog or her slave to the instrument, that all eyes were turned on Mr. 
Sonderling, expecting him to refuse. 

To the surprise of every one, the German rose from his dreams, 
and, like a magnetic patient, obeyed the summons. 

We have told you already that Mr. Sonderling had a very good 
voice ; a deep bass, basso profondo, like dear old Lablache’s. He 
was an accomplished musician too, and accompanied himself admir- 
ably. He too sang songs, and, among others, Lablache’s song, 
‘ Madamina il catalogo,’ where that finished valet gives an account 
of his master’s loves in Don Giovanni. 

‘ What a list !’ said Florry to Alice; ‘I wonder if Lady Sweet- 
apple’s list has been as long? I daresay it has.’ And then she 
went up to him, as he was still sitting at the instrument, and said, 
‘Had Miss Smeess as many admirers as the Don had loves ?’ 

‘ Ach nein ” said the ingenuous Mr. Sonderling, ‘ but she had 
not so few.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Florry. ‘ Many thanks ;’ and then she 
went up to Lady Sweetapple and said, ‘ Dear Lady Sweetapple, do 
sing us another song.’ 

‘ Shall I sing you something quite new ?’ asked Amicia. 
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*O, do! That would be so nice.’ 

As Mr. Sonderling rose to quit the piano, he made a low bow 
to Amicia. 

‘It will not be new to you, Mr. Sonderling. I daresay you 
will remember it.’ 

‘I remember so many things,’ said the German with a sigh. 

‘ Far better to forget them, like a man,’ said Amicia. 

‘ Say rather like a woman,’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘ Silence !’ said Amicia in her old imperious tone; and the Ger- 
man shirked off to the corner of a distant sofa, where he sat watch- 
ing her like a dog. 

Then Amicia began to sing. But it was no song, it was rather 
a recital to a low running accompaniment. 

‘I wonder if you will like it?’ she said; ‘I call it ‘The Siege,” 
and it begins with a prelude.’ And then she dashed off at once: 


‘Fair Helen fired Paris first, 

And then she fired royal Troy. 

What reck’d she, though she were the worst 
Of women, so she had her boy? 

Alas! the world is still the same, 

A world of women without shame, 

Who but to show their sleight of hand, 
And but to win a little fame, 

In other households hurl the brand, 
And smile to see the rising flame. 
And therefore, though thy face be fair, 

And though with her thou couldst compare, 
Yet never shall my peace be marr’d 
By thee. Behold the gates are barr’d, 
The bridges up, and this old town 
Be sure thou never shalt burn down, 
Pass then in peace this fortress by, 
Nor rouse our dull desires, 
For in the sparkle of thine eye 
Lurk many million blazing fires. 
Fair Helen smiled, for by her eyes 
I knew ’twas Helen in disguise. 
Before that town 
She sat her down, 
And murmur’d out these melodies.’ 


‘ That’s the prelude,’ she said ; ‘and now comes the first fytte, 
or part, which I call ‘‘ Pity.” ’ 
Then she warbled on: 


‘I was a queen. I dwelt in peace 
Till Paris came and conquer’d me ; 
His sweet low voice breathed ‘ Fly from Greece!’ 
I fled. He bore me o’er the sea— 
O’er waves as dark as purple wine. 
The dolphins rose to gaze at me, 
And play’d above the barren brine. 
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We reach’d the windy plain of Troy. 
We pass’d the gate. Old Priam smiled, 
And Hecuba ran wild with joy 
To welcome back her darling child. 
And all men said who look’d on me, 
She is the fairest woman alive. 
The people cried in silly glee, 
Now Troy shall flourish, Troy shall thrive! 


My sullen husband follow’d, slow 
But sure, a bloodhound on our track ; 
And with him all that Greece could show 
Of ships and chiefs to win me back. 
I was the apple of all eyes, 
They fought and died for me, their prize. 


Ten years they fought, ten years withstood 
Great Troy their onslaught for my sake. 

What though her plain was bathed in blood ? 
She knew that Helen was at stake. 

All husbands burn’d my face to see, 

All women Jaid their woes on me. 


Since then I have been hunted down, 
I die not—Helen cannot die ; 

But when I see a walléd town, 
My doom is not to pass it by. 

In pity, warder, let me in, 

That I may make amends for sin.’ 


‘ That is the first part,’ she said, pausing ; ‘I hope you like it.’ 

‘ It is wonder-pretty !’ said Mr. Sonderling. 

‘ The next part is called ‘‘ Love,’”’’ said Amicia ; ‘ shall I sing 
it ?’ 

‘ Pray go on,’ said several voices. Then Amicia proceeded : 


‘ Her sweet strain ceased, but not a word 
In answer to her prayer was heard, 
And sentinel to sentinel 
Pass’d on the watchword, “ All is well.” 


Night fell, the moon rose red as blood, 
Before the gate still Helen stood, 

And now she sang in fiercer mood, 

Till all hearts long’d for Love’s sweet food. 


They say I cling to courts and camps. 
They lie: I cling but where I’m free. 
I linger oft with trulls and tramps ; 
They love—that makes them kin to me. 
Wherever I on earth have trod, 
My God is love, and love is God. 


On soft greensward, on mossy tofts, 

Where pale pink May-blooms softly fall, 
Ay, even on hayricks and in lofts 

The bed of love is strewn for all,’ 
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‘ Then comes some more passionate stuff,’ said Amicia, ‘ which 
I pass over. But perhaps you have heard this bit before :’ 


‘In summer, when the hay is mown, 
I stand beneath the linden shade, 
Where thick the golden dust drops down, 
And side by side lie man and maid ; 
The bees are busy up above 
While they lie idle, lost in love. 


At nightfall, by the summer sea, 
Where sands are smooth’d by soft west wind, 
On Noman’s land, where all are free, 
And men are bold, and women kind, 
I speed the vows that lovers plight, 
When lips are moist and eyes flash bright. 


And shall this little walléd town, 
Whose only virtue is its age, 
Dare to rob Helen of her own? 
Dare tv withstand my passion’s rage? 
No, warder, learn my victory, 
As o’er the rest, is sure o’er thee. 


The strain ceased, and again no word 
To prove that any heart was stirr’d, 
Save that methought the sentinel 
Less stoutly utter’d, “ All is well.”’ 


‘ That’s the end of the second fytte,’ said Amicia, ‘ but I have 
skipped ever so much. Now comes the third, and it is called 


999 


‘* Reason. 
Then she warbled on: 


‘ Again she smiled, again she spoke ; 
But now ’twas not of vain desire, 
Her cheeks were flush’d with wisdom’s fire. 
Day dawn’d at once, and morning broke, 
And all that misty realm of sense 
Was lighted with intelligence. 


I am the offspring of the gods, 
But stronger far than they ; 

For men were then but stones and clods, 
Now they are priceless clay. 

I rule like them the hearts of men, 

But men are nobler now than then, 


For what was Juno but a scold? 
Athene but a learnéd bore? 

And as for Venus, why, we know 
Hers was a naughty name of yore ; 

My rod has swallow’d all their rods, 

Mere idols are the ancient gods.’ 


‘ There,’ said Amicia, bursting out into a laugh, ‘I really can- 
not sing any more. You must be all sick of me.’ 
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‘No, no!’ said Harry, ‘I call it a divine recital.’ 

A remark for which Florry gave him such a reproachful look 
that ought to have gone right through his heart, but it did not. He 
was look-proof, for the armour of magnetism had covered his heart. 

‘ What a strange performance!’ said Lady Pennyroyal to Lady 
Carlton ; ‘ more like an actress than a lady.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Lady Carlton; ‘but then, you know, Lady 
Sweetapple has lived so much abroad, that her ways are not as our 
ways.’ 

‘Nor her principles as our principles, I should hope,’ said Lady 
Pennyroyal, who in matters of what she called ‘ decorum’ was the 
very pink of propriety. 

‘What did you think of it ?’ said Colonel Barker to Mrs. Mar- 
joram. 

‘I never liked Helen even in my girlish days,’ said that acid 
lady. ‘ She was a very overrated woman. And as for all the kings 
and princes of Greece leaving their wives and families, and fighting 
for ten years for such a baggage, I have no patience with them.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who wished to draw Mrs. Mar- 
joram out, ‘but some of them got the worst of it when they got 
home. Just as modern husbands catch it, when they misbehave 
and stay out at night. There was Agamemnon.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘I know all about him. I’ve looked 
him out in Lempriére. His wife Clytem—Clytem—what was her 
name ?’ 

‘ Clytemnestra,’ suggested Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ Yes, Clytemnestra chopped his head off with a chopper.’ 

‘No, not with a chopper; with an axe, or pole-axe, and she 
had a man to help her, recollect.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ What was his name ?’ 

‘ Agisthus,’ again suggested Mr. Beeswing. 

‘Yes, that was his name,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘A pretty 
fellow he was fora man. Why wasn’t he fighting at Troy with the 
rest, instead of staying at home, like so many bad husbands of our 
time, to make love to another man’s wife? They were a bad set, 
those old Greeks, men and women alike. See how Socrates treated 
his wife.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘it was Xanthippe who ill- 
treated Socrates.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘I think Socrates was 
no better than he should have been. See what company he kept, 
drinking with all the wild young men of his time, and asking people 
questions. I hate men who ask questions. I don’t wonder the 
Ottomans killed Socrates. I would have killed him. And then poor 
Xantippet, when she comes to bewail her husband and to take leave 
of him, is treated as though she were a dog or a brute, and turned 
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out of the room. He might well order a cock for Aisculapius. There 
was no respect for woman in his nature, ugly old ape that he was !’ 


CuHaPTeR XXVIII. 
HOW THEY ALL WENT TO BED, 


But by this time it was getting late. Amicia’s recital had lasted 
a long while; and it really was, as Lady Carlton said, time for all 
good people to go to bed. Miss Markham, indeed, had departed long 
ago. Dear little old lady! While Lady Sweetapple was pouring out 
her melodies she might have been seen trotting down the lime 
avenue in the moonlight, like a fairy overtaken by old age, so slight 
and frail. There was something ethereal and elfin about her look. 
Modern novelists of the sensational school would have called her 
‘wierd,’ and spelt it ‘weird,’ not in the least knowing what the 
word means, only it comes in so well, like ‘ felicity’ in that famous 
sermon. What famous sermon? Why, that of which an old country- 
woman was asked how she liked it. ‘O,I did like it so much! and, 
most of all, that blessed word “‘ felicity.””’ ‘And pray, what do you 
think felicity means?’ asked the questioner. ‘Mean? Why, it 
means something nice, like the inside of a pig.’ Much in the same 
way do modern novelists use the word ‘ wierd.’ 

But there was Miss Markham, trotting down the avenue ‘and 
along the road—so dusty in the morning, but now slaked by the 
thunder-shower; and soon after, almost before Amicia had ended her 
recital, Miss Markham was fast asleep in bed. 

We ought to have told you that when Lady Carlton asked the 
Pennyroyals, she hoped they would stay a day or two. So the 
Pennyroyals did not take that long drive all the way back to Far- 
thinghoe Castle. They were lodged in the state rooms, in which it 
was not a tradition, but a fact, that Charles II., that last of our 
merry monarchs, had slept when he paid a long visit to Sir Timothy 
Tyrrell. One form of his mirth was in borrowing people’s money, 
and not paying them, but taking out the interest, as L’Estrange 
said, by ruining the lenders by long visits. No wonder that the 
Tyrrells soon came to an end—first lending their money, and never 
getting either principal or interest back, and then by entertaining 
their royal debtor for weeks and weeks. Ah, but, you will say, they 
had grants of land. Well, grants of lands in those days were much 
less valuable than land is now; and money was worth much more ; 
so that in Charles II.’s time the more land you had from the Crown, 
and the more money you lent on it, the worse it was for you. It was 
what the lawyers call a damnosa hereditas. ‘ But if the Tyrrells 
had held their land till now, they would have been immensely rich.’ 
No doubt of it. But then they couldn’t hold it, and had to sell it, 
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and were ruined, like so many other people who can’t afford to wait 
for their money. 

But there were the state rooms, with Charles II.’s bed, in which 
he and Catherine of Braganza had slept for once at least in their 
lives. There it was, with its faded blue brocade curtains, and its 
high rickety tester, that looked as if it were going to topple down 
on your head when you slept in it—another shape of the Damocles’ 
sword which hangs over the heads of kings. There was the silver 
toilet-service, the very dish in which his most sacred Majesty was 
shaved, and in which, if he pleased, Lord Pennyroyal might have 
been shaved by his barber, if he had one, at a vast expense of lather 
and soap—which he would not have grudged, as it belonged to some 
one else, though he might have groaned at such waste as a bad 
example. 

There was the queen’s room, with its silver sconces fixed into 
the wall, and its straight-backed chairs, covered with embroidery 
representing various passages out of the life of Reynard the Fox. 
Here was Reynard’s base piece of flattery to the crow, whereby he 
got the cheese—which ought to have reminded Sir Timothy Tyrrell 
of the way in which, the king had coaxed him out of his money ; 
and here was his famous declaration that the grapes were sour, be- 
cause he could not get them. Here was the fox dining with the 
crane, and the crane dining with the fox. Here was the bear frozen 
in by the tail into the ice by the tricks of the fox; and the wolf 
deluded by Reynard to go into the priest’s hen-house, only to be 
nearly flayed alive. Here was Reynard about to be hanged, and 
pardoned while standing on the ladder under the gallows because he 
had told-that noble king the lion where a vast treasure was hidden, 
which no one could find but Reynard himself. Here was Reynard 
going on a pilgrimage to Rome for his sins; and here was the 
throttling of the rabbit his guide, and his return to court, and final 
triumph over his enemies. The whole story of Reynard the Fox was 
worked on those uncomfortable chairs and couches; and poor Ca- 
therine, in her withdrawing-room, might have felt that, even for 
queens, the grapes of this world are often sour. 

Then there was tapestry, and very good tapestry, hung on the 
walls of both rooms. Here a noble Italian plaisance, with gardens, 
and groves, and fountains, and waterfall, and terraces. In the fore- 
ground, on a balcony, were ladies looking down on cavaliers going 
out to hunt; and on the terrace were statues of gods and heroes ; 
and in one corner, in a cool shady pool, were wood-nymphs bathing, 
and rude rustics—not, alas, doomed to be punished like Actzeon— 
peeping at them between the trees. 

In another a mighty battle was raging—cannons firing, horse- 
men charging, pikemen flying, swords crossed, saddles emptied, limbs 
lopped off, ghastly wounds, everywhere confusion, fire, and slaughter. 
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As one gazed on it, one heard the roar of battle, and the eyes were 
sated with blood and death. What battle it was no one could tell. 
To find out was a puzzle always set to visitors at High Beech; but 
the guest was yet to come who could say what battle it was. It 
was, and remained, a great battle, and nothing more. 

So the tapestry went on, covering the four sides of these two great 
square rooms. They were beautiful pieces of Italian work, older far 
than the house. No doubt Sir Timothy Tyrrell bought them, like 
the chairs with the Fox and the Grapes on them, to do honour to 
their most sacred majesties; and now Lord and Lady Pennyroyal 
had the benefit of them. Though the colours were a little gone, and 
the silk in the faces of the figures had turned black, making them 
all look like blackamoors, they were noble works of art, and if put 
up to auction at Christie’s would have brought a mint of money 
from some gentleman with not a twentieth part of the means, but a 
thousand times more taste than the Right Hon. the Earl Penny- 
royal. 

‘I don’t like tapestry,’ said Lord Pennyroyal, just before he re- 
tired to rest in King Charles’s bed. ‘If I had all this I should sell 
it, and have the walls papered.’ 

‘I should keep it,’ said Lady Pennyroyal. ‘It would be a dese- 
cration to strip it from the walls which it has so long covered.’ 

So they went to bed. 

As for the rest, Florry and Alice were very happy; but they 
could not help thinking that Lady Sweetapple’s ‘ exhibition,’ as 
Florry called it, had created a sensation in the minds of both their 
lovers. 

‘I thought even your lamb seemed half inclined to break his 
string, dear,’ said Florry. 

‘ And what do you think of yours ?’ said Alice. 

‘I am not quite sure,’ said Florry. ‘ But it is a great comfort 
to think that her name was Smith, and that she was a doctor’s 
daughter. Iam so happy to think, too, that after dinner, while I 
was talking to Mr. Sonderling, she and Harry had a quarrel.’ 

‘ How do you know that ?’ asked Alice. 

‘Because I saw her face so flushed after they parted,’ said 
Florry; ‘and more, because Harry told me so,’ added Florry with 
an air of intense satisfaction. 

‘What a strange creature that Mr. Sonderling is!’ said Alice. 
‘You heard mamma ask him to come to luncheon to-morrow, and 
what Lady Sweetapple said to him ?’ 

‘I only heard what he said—that he would have the highest 
pleasure. What did she say ?’ 

‘ All she said,’ said Alice, ‘ was: ‘‘ Mind you do come, Mr. Son- 
derling ; I want to speak to you.”’ 

‘ She’s so vain—she flirts with every man; and more than that, 
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with ever so many at once. She'd flirt with Lord Pennyroyal if she 
could.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Alice smartly, ‘ but you know he couldn’t afford it.’ 

‘And now,’ said Florry, ‘ let us go to bed and sleep soundly, if 
we can. It has not been such a bad day after all.’ 

As for Amicia, she was not so happy. When Mrs. Crump 
wanted to gossip, she would not let her. She had heard quite enough 
of high life below stairs, she said. She was tired; she wanted to 
go to bed. 

‘There, Crump, you may go,’ she said, when that assiduous 
maid had only half discharged her nightly duties. 

‘O, my lady! Go to bed, and you only half undressed? I 
never !’ 

‘Never or not, go!’ said Amicia, actually stamping her tiny 
foot. 

‘ To find him here,’ she said, as she flung herself into that easy- 
chair which is now her confessional to us—‘to find him here, of 
all the places in the world! How true of Andersen, when he said 
that one never knows one’s old love after the lapse of years! Yet 
it is I that am changed. Not at all,’ as she stood up for a moment 
to look in the glass. ‘It isn’t that; only—only circumstances are 
changed. I am sure he told her everything. I saw them talking 
at dinner and afterwards. Yet what harm can he do me? One’s not 
bound to marry one’s first love. How ridiculous it seems at this 
distance! He is much altered, too—much more thanI am. I 
thought women altered more than men—in looks, I mean, and in 
heart too. I wonder if he will be faithful to me? He always had 
a generous heart. We shall see to-morrow. And that Miss Price ? 
How boldly Harry defied me! There is some mystery about that 
young lady; and if, if-—she said ‘if’ two or three times, and then 
went on—‘ if I can’t have my way, others shall hear of Miss Edith 
Price besides myself. And now to bed. How heartbreaking doubt is !’ 

Of course the smokers had gone to the smoking-room. How- 
ever late the ladies might be, Count Pantouffles said there was 
always time for a cigarette. 

‘ That was a very fine performance—don’t you think so, Colonel 
Barker ?’ asked the Count, behind a cloud of his own raising. 

‘I’ve seen things very like it on the stage,’ said Colonel Barker. 
_ *To me it sounded like rant. I hate declamation in ladies !’ 

‘It was very fine,’ said Harry. ‘To me it sounded like real 
poetry.’ 

‘And real music,’ said Edward Vernon. ‘I thought so too,’ 
backing up Harry like a staunch pointer. 

Soon after the smoking came to an end; and as they crawled up 
to bed—for even Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon were tired— 
Edward turned to Harry on the landing, and asked : 
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‘I say, Harry, did you write to Edith ?’ 

‘ Of course I did,’ said Harry; ‘and sent her a cheque.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Edward. ‘You know the money was 
due on the first of the month.’ ' 

‘I know all about it,’ said Harry; ‘and I meant to have sent 
it before I left town; but this visit made me put it off till to-day. 
But it went to-night; and she’ll get it to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Edward again. 

And then the two friends turned each into his own room, and 
were soon fast asleep. 


EST PROCUL HINC TELLUS 


I watcn’p the way-worn sun last night 
Sink far within the rosy west, 

Where amid lengthening lakes of light 
Float the calm islands of the blest. 


I saw, and cried: ‘O love, I wait— 
Smooth is the sea, the wind is fair ; 
We'll sail toward yon golden gate, 
And leave this desert of Despair ! 


The summer-time of life is gone ; 

The weary world is old and worn ; 
One effort,—and the land is won, 

Girt with the purple hills of Morn.’ 





THE HEBE OF MINE INN 


Over the fields when shadows are long, 

And sweet is the breath of trampled hay, 
The crimson West ablaze in our eyes, 

To the wood-side inn we wend our way. 


Hidden in plane and chestnut and elm, 
Smother’d in lilac and apple blooms, 
A swinging casement alone reveals 
The hostel cool in its mellow glooms. 


Grim are its chambers ; but through them waft 
Fitful gusts of the blossomy air, 

Odours of spices, whiffs of fruits, 
And the breath of wine is everywhere. 


Pleasant to sit in the amber light, 
Or the purple shadows deeper grown, 
And to watch the flasks with heart of flame, 
Or drain a glass like a bubble blown. 


Pleasanter still when a dainty face . 
Comes flushing in through the golden glow, 
With black eyes flashing and lips a-pout, 
And bosom heaving its rosy snow. 


Then for the bout: the arrowy jest, 

The glittering sally midway caught, 
The bandied word and a ringing laugh, 

And a voice that is but laughter taught. 


Right swiftly thus are the moments sped, 
And darkness falls on the merry din ; 
’Tis night, and going we last behold 
The face of the Hebe of mine inn. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 











* 








THE AMERICAN PRESS 


In ordinary cases the ephemeral literature of a country forms a very 
fair criterion by which one can judge the moral and intellectual ad- 
vancement of its people—putting, of course, aside the era of the 
dark ages and the times anterior to the invention of printing, when 
everyday intelligence was transmitted either by word of mouth, or 
by epistolary correspondence passed on from hand to hand. The 
journalism of America is, however, a curious exception to this rule 
in many respects; for nowhere else, perhaps, in the whole civilised 
world where news circulates are such peculiar examples to be found 
of education allied with ignorance, morality with depravity, stag- 
nancy with go-a-headitiveness, and political acuteness and personal 
blackguardism in juxtaposition, as in the daily and weekly columns 
of the United States newspaper press. And this is the more notice- 
able on this side of the water, from the fact of the American people 
having sprung, like ourselves, from the same Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Perhaps that is the raison d’étre ; but were they of foreign descent, 
the contrast between English and Transatlantic journalism would 
not be quite so glaring as it is. 

Taking up a paper published in the Southern or Western States, 
for instance, and estimating the culture and education of the citizens 
of those portions of the country by the tone of its contents, one 
would think them on a par with the contemporaries of Horne Tooke, 
and their intelligence equal to that of the period when the Mercury, 
the London Mirror, or the Flying Postman were the representatives 
of public opinion amongst us. Look at a New England journal, and 
you see a feeble imitation of the worst features of the continental 
literature of this genus, mixed up with mawkish piety and a laugh- 
able egotism, which would persuade you that ‘down East’ was the 
centre of civilisation, and Boston the ‘hub of the universe,’ or modern 
Athens, as it vaingloriously dubs itself. Scan a New York sheet, on 
the other hand, and you will be surprised at its wonderful combina- 
tion of enterprise and milk-and-waterishness, romance and ribaldry ; 
and yet you will find it contain great vitality, while its proprietors 
apparently spare no pains or expense in collecting news on every 
possible topic from almost every available part of the globe, and are 
ready to make any new scientific invention or commercial opening 
subservient to its requirements. But each and all evince a similar 
weakness of system and deficiency of backbone or stamina, which 
is very remarkable, when one takes into consideration the undoubted 
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ability and progressive spirit which they otherwise possess. What 
is the cause and reason of this it would be hard to surmise. It is 
not from want of popular support and encouragement, for the Ame- 
ricans are the greatest newspaper readers in the world; and every 
little petty village that springs up in the backwoods on the borders 
of a railway, if it has but fifty inhabitants, has its own independent 
journal to ventilate its opinions and express its sentiments. It is 
not owing to defective intellect or native ignorance: the nation is 
sharp enough in all conscience ; and you seldom come across a man 
or woman, in however humble circumstances and in any part of the 
States, who cannot read and write, except, mayhap, a newly-arrived 
immigrant. More probably it is due to the natural electricity or 
hurry, which is one of the strongest typical characteristics of the 
men of the New World; a hurry which leads them to skim on the 
surface of things, instead of investigating them to the bottom; and 
to be satisfied with any temporary structure so long as it will serve 
their turn and last their time. However, this is a question which 
is beyond our scope here. The purport of the present paper is 
rather to sketch the prominent points of American journalism, as 
exhibited in the leading organs of the country, than enter into an 
analytical discussion on the exceptional eccentricities of our soi- 
disant cousins. 

- The principal daily newspapers of the United States are, as with 
us, published in America’s chief city, New York; and of these the 
most remarkable ones are the Herald, the World, the Times, and 
the Tribune ; the three last being humorously catalogued by James 
Gordon Bennett, the deus ex machind of the former, as ‘ the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.’ Ofthe four, the Tribune stands 
par excellence at the head, both for its veracity and the general 
ability with which it is conducted; while it displays a singular in- 
tegrity of purpose in advocating its ends, no matter how wrong- 
headed those ends may be. Horace Greeley, the editor and pro- 
prietor of this journal, is a man of large heart, philanthropical 
nature, and broad talent. Although bigoted in his views, he has 
the interests of his country embodied, as it were, in his very being, 
tempered with a kindly friendship for mankind in general and the 
negro race in particular ; adopting them, like a second Wilberforce, 
and being always anxiously considerate of their welfare. In appear- 
ance he is short, small, and insignificant, with a mild benevolent 
expression of face, which gives him what a satirist would describe as 
a ‘harmless’ look, lacking somewhat in dignity. When excited, he 
speaks in a peculiarly high falsetto voice, resembling the querulous 
intonation of a peevish child; and he is likewise distinguished for 
carelessness in dress; his old white beaver hat with bristling fur, and 
dingy, dun-coloured surtout of unconscionable length, having long 
made him the jest of his compeers even in the ‘ empire city,’ where 
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exceptionable toilets are certainly not at a premium. Altogether 
he is an oddity, but a very high-principled and good-hearted one. 
The leading articles, or ‘editorials’ as they are styled in America, 
of the Tribune are the only ones of the kind which could be compared 
with those seen in our London papers; as the subjects taken up 
are usually well handled, and their writers appear to possess some 
knowledge at least of what they are treating. The other dailies, 
on the contrary, exhibit a crass ignorance of well-known historical 
events which would shock a fourth-form boy, are oblivious of con- 
temporary criticism and politics, and set the common principles of 
ordinary composition completely at defiance in the most astounding 
manner possible. Day after day you see their columns filled with 
vapid assertions and trashy diatribes ; .there is not the slightest 
attempt at the inductive reasoning and judicial summing-up which 
should characterise a leading article that is intended to instruct 
public opinion and guide the popular judgment. The Tribune has 
an average circulation of some fifty thousand copies in the city in 
which it is published ; but in the country its weekly edition, which 
contains a statistical summary of the markets, and general notes on 
agriculture and trade, in addition to an epitome of the daily issue, 
sells enormously, and is sworn to by every farmer in the States, 
from Maine to California, farmers being mostly Republican, or Consti- 
tutional, in their tastes and proclivities, as in England. It is to be 
regretted, however, that Mr. Greeley, now that he has realised his 
pet project of freeing the negro and elevating him to the proud 
position—so long denied him—of ‘a man and a brother,’ should 
still continue to fan the violent radical partisan feeling which keeps 
up strife and ill blood between the North and South, especially now 
that the war is over, and pacification is vitally necessary to the 
country. His was the pen which advocated the ‘ peace at any 
price’ doctrine current during the last year of the struggle; and it 
seems contrary to the whole principle of his life that he, who urged 
moderation then, should trample on the vanquished when the con- 
test is over. The theory of ‘ reconstruction’ in America is, however, 
viewed from two different standpoints by the Democratic and Re- 
publican factions; and their party politics are much more antago- 
nistic than with us. Besides, we often sacrifice public good for 
private feeling ; and when we watch the present lamentable state 
of things in France, owing to the same or a similar cause, we can 
make allowances for our Transatlantic cousins and Horace Greeley. 
The latter too, it should be mentioned, has changed his tactics of 
late, since his visit down South in pursuit of the Ku-Klux Khan ; 
and he was the first that offered to be bail for Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
the ex-president of the late Confederate States, when he was placed 
on his mock trial for causing the so-called ‘rebellion ;’ although 
sundry people said he did it for the purpose of ‘ heaping coals of 
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fire’ on the head of his quondam enemy, with what success is un- 
certain. 

Next to the Tribune in order of merit, as regards the dignity of 
journalism, must be placed the New York Times, a paper which was 
conducted very’ably for some years by the late Mr. Henry Raymond, 
one of the most polished and cultivated literary men of the States. 
He was not only an accomplished scholar, but also a remarkably 
talented debater and politician; and, unlike the general run of his 
brother members for Congress, was a perfect gentleman. In his 
articles he always showed considerable finesse ; and where Horace 
Greeley would deal ponderous sledge-hammer-like blows like Car- 
lyle, Mr. Raymond preferred to creep through the loopholes in 
his opponent’s armour. -The New York Times is, however, but 
a very feeble copy of its great English prototype. It does not 
even profess to follow the lead of the vox populi, which certainly 
cannot be assimilated over the water to the vox dei; but it generally 
appears to struggle against popular opinion as long as it can, and 
then, when it is unwillingly forced into a contrary groove, it yields 
with a bad grace, and naturally gets laughed at for its pains. 
When Andrew Johnson was president, Mr. Raymond was one of his 
strongest partisans, and vehemently in favour of the democratic party. 
Towards the end of his term of office, and when the memorable im- 
peachment was looming before the Tennessee tailor, the conductor 
of the Times appeared to wake up suddenly to the consciousness 
that the president was no longer the favourite of the people, although 
he had died his political death months before ; and the journal veered 
round thereupon as incontinently as a weathercock, and abandoned 
‘Old Andy’ and the democrats to their fate. Latterly it seems to 
have adopted a new point of departure; and has for the past few 
months been marking out a strong policy by waging a deadly paper 
war with the Tammany Hall Association, and by exposing the corrup- 
tions of the New York city government—one of the most corrupt 
municipalities, perhaps, that ever existed in any country at any 
period. 

Looking at it simply in the light of a newspaper in the original 
acceptation of the term, apart from its moral tone and bearing, the 
Herald is undoubtedly qualified to take precedence of all other 
American journals. James Gordon Bennett, who and whose paper 
are tolerably well known to most Englishmen who have never seen 
either, on account of the rabid abuse of this country for which they 
are both celebrated, seems to have had one sole impulse since he 
landed in New York a beggared Scotchman some forty years ago, 
and that has been to make his paper the most complete and efficient 
medium of intelligence throughout the States. By dint of pandering 
to the vitiated taste of the mob, and taking advantage of every little 
opening afforded him—even submitting to a horse-whipping or two 
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to secure notoriety—he has succeeded in establishing the Herald 
on such a basis that it eclipses all its competitors in news, circula- 
tion, and advertisements—that prime source of newspaper wealth ; 
and, in some respects, it would be worthy of imitation by our lead- 
ing organs. The indefatigable energy and enterprise of the man is 
something wonderful. One instance alone will bear this out. When 
the Prince of Wales visited Canada, and all the American papers 
with their customary flunkyism were anxious to record his doings 
and give the first information of his arrival at Niagara on Yankee 
ground, Mr. Bennett’s reporter was of course not absent from the 
scene of the expected ceremonial. In this case, as there was only 
one set of wires down to New York, each different representative of 
the press wanted to be first in possession of the telegraph, so as to 
secure the earliest publication of the news before the others could 
forward their despatch. As the Prince did not arrive at the time 
appointed, the reporters, tired with waiting and trying to forestall 
each other, made up their minds for a general scramble when the 
royal visitor came—with the exception of the one belonging to the 
Herald, who telegraphed down to Mr. Bennett to know what course 
he should pursue. The canny Scot immediately replied, to retain 
the wire at all hazards, and to do so he could commence by tele- 
graphing down the book of Genesis. This was done right through, 
and still the Prince did not make his appearance. ‘ What shall I 
do next ?’ inquired the reporter. ‘ Send along the book of Revela- 
tion !’ responded the Spartan in New York; and this was actually 
commenced and half completed before the energetic proprietor of the 
Herald was able to announce to the public that the Prince of Wales 
had actually stepped on American soil, and describe what royalty 
said and did while yet miles away from the empire city. This feat 
of scriptural telegraphy cost over five hundred pounds, and the reader 
can see the bills paid for the same any day on application at the 
office in New York. Each paper in the country is always desirous 
of emulating its contemporaries in obtaining the first information of 
any event or incident of interest, and spares no expense to further 
that object; but the Herald has certainly the most decided pull 
in this respect, for its capital is enormous, and its staff is equal to 
that of all the other journals put together. Not a thing hardly 
happens in the country or abroad that it does not immediately con- 
tain a full account of. The moment a railway accident, an appalling 
murder, a political catastrophe, or a domestic tragedy happens, a 
reporter is promptly dispatched to the spot, should one not be there 
already, which is more than likely, no matter how distant it is; and 
the most exhaustive particulars are published of the same as soon 
as possible afterwards. When the Atlantic cable was laid success- 
fully in 1866, Bennett was the first to utilise it; and, by his large 
outlay in obtaining a full report of the King of Prussia’s speech on 
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the meeting of the German Parliament after the victories of the ten 
days’ war, forced the other newspaper proprietors into using it, and 
thus was an agent towards the commercial success of Mr. Cyrus 
Field’s undertaking. At that time the cost of cable messages was 
a dollar in gold a word—4s. 2d.; so the expense of a column of 
nonpareil type can be imagined as something more than trifling. 
Innumerable anecdotes are told of the dodges made use of in order 
to supplant the other journals. Once at a prize-fight in St. Louis 
on the Mississippi, some three years ago, a Herald reporter, after 
the battle was over, made the regular telegraphic operator tipsy ; 
and, locking him up, himself manipulated the wires, to the exclusion 
of all the other correspondents and the victory of the paper he repre- 
sented. During the civil war between the Northern and Southern 
States, this journal had no less than twenty-six members of its staf 
engaged in the field collecting news; and these gentlemen were 
employed in both camps, and had to enlist even, if they could obtain 
information in no other way. It may be also remembered that a 
Herald correspondent attached to the Abyssinian expedition was the 
first to give us the account of the victory at Magdala, the news 
having been telegraphed first to America, and back again through 
the cable to London. 

Considering it merely as a news-paper, as has been already 
observed, it is certainly most ably conducted; and in its general 
fund of information from all parts of the world, enterprise, and for 
the arrangement of its sub-editing, presents a marked contrast to 
the remainder of the American press—much to. their disadvantage. 
When it is regarded from another point of view, however, there is a 
sad falling off to be noticed. The scurrilous personality and foul- 
mouthed abuse which marked the early growth of the Herald and 
rendered Bennett’s name a by-word not only in America, but over 
here as well—Dickens drew-an admirable picture of him, and it is 
in Martin Chuzzlewit—have somewhat disappeared, it is true ; but 
the character of the journal is still unenviable; and its want of 
veracity and disregard of morality are as apparent now as they were 
when it first started. 

A highly respectable American journal some few years back gave 
a very caustic view of the estimation in which Mr. Bennett is held 
by the more thinking portion of the community to whom he daily 
supplies his news. ‘ The general impression,’ observed the critic, 
‘is, that the editor of the Herald is constitutionally incapable of 
telling the truth. It may be so; but we should feel much better 
satisfied of the fact if he made the attempt. We defy any man to 
point out a single incident in his whole life, or a single sentence in 
the files of the Herald, from the day it was first started until now, 
which indicates the faintest possible preference for truth over false- 
hood. From the beginning to the end of his whole career, he has 
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been steadily and unswervingly consistent in never telling the truth 
when a lie would answer his purpose half as well. This may be 
‘* constitutional,’’ or it may be the result of calculation; but it is 
systematic. Wherever he has an object to accomplish, he never 
shows the slightest scruple as to the means of reaching it; and as 
in nine cases out of ten his objects are purely malignant and devilish, 
naturally enough falsehood and calumny are the weapons which he 
wields.’ The leading articles of this journal are even worse than 
the most inferior specimens produced by the provincial press of the 
States, and those are curious compositions enough. They evince 
an utter absence of dignity, knowledge, and scholarly writing ; and 
were it not for the policy which actuates them—that of blinding the 
ignorant, vulgar, and rowdies of the city—might be looked upon as a 
sort of light literature of humorous tendencies, admirably suited to a 
Transatlantic Punch, if such could live under the infliction. One 
day sees the paper coolly advocating some preposterous scheme ; 
the next refuting it with scorn, and heaping ridicule on its projectors 
and those who might believe in it, utterly ignoring its own share in 
the transaction ; in fact, killing the child and bringing it to life 
again, as the editor did who was in want of a paragraph in order to 
fill a column—only doing so on a larger scale. But it never exhibits 
any prescience into futurity, nor comments on any subject until the ru- 
mour concerning it has already become public property. Its changes 
and literary somersaults are something ludicrous. When the Em- 
peror Napoleon had already begun to withdraw his troops from 
Mexico, and Marshal Bazaine, the late hero of Metz, was just going 
to leave, the Herald boldly advised the United States Government 
to declare war immediately against France—after all occasion for 
such had already disappeared! Again, when the Fenians made their 
paltry raid on Canada, it was jubilant over the downfall of the British 
Lion ; but the moment President Johnson caused the Union troops 
to interfere at Buffalo and capture ‘General’ Sweeny’s ragged army, 
it burst into a scold of indignation at the executive for not interfer- 
ing before, and laughed the poor Fenians to death, although slyly 
egging them on all the while. England, however, is the great re- 
source of Bennett, and he is never tired of abusing her and every- 
thing belonging to us. But it would be a waste of paper to dilate 
farther on his alleged special characteristics. Suffice it to say, that 
he is believed never to forgive a grudge even after the lapse of years, 
and has no policy save that of advancing his own interests. It is 
well that he is so well known, that no one takes a word he prints 
in sober seriousness; for his malevolent advice, if acted upon, would 
produce incalculable trouble both to his adopted country and the 
world at large. But the Americans are far too wide awake to play 
Faust to his Mephistopheles. As for his grudges, they are perhaps 
excusable; for we have had an instance on this side of the water of 
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an obnoxious minister imposing a special tax in order to retaliate 
on the opposition of a leading journal ; and the same paper has been 
known to treat any one it disliked to a species of political, or rather 
literary, ostracism. 

The World, the remaining newspaper of the four principal New 
York journals, is a strong democratic organ, and does not call for 
any special comment. Occasionally its articles show merit, but it 
has too low a tone ever to rise beyond mediocrity; although it fre- 
quently endeavours to out-herald the Herald in running down Eng- 
land and things English. Manton Marble, its chief proprietor, was 
the originator of what is called the New York Associated Press, a 
company formed by the leading editors in the States for the acquire- 
ment and diffusion of news on the codperative system, something 
similar in its operation to the working of Reuter’s in London and 
Havas’ agency in Paris. Besides the World, the New York Journal 
of Commerce may be mentioned as the prototype of our Mark-lane 
Express, and the Courrier des Etats Unis and Staats Zeitung the 
representative organs of the French and German residents of the 
city. 

The first newspaper started in America was originated at Boston 
in the year 1690: there are now more than eight thousand in the 
country, of which number no less than five hundred are dailies, and 
eighty of these latter, besides seven hundred odd weeklies and bi- 
weeklies, are published in the state of New York alone. The country 
press is more distinguished for wit than that of the chief city, but 
it is wit of a very low class, which savours more of vulgarity and 
profanity than of humour or piquancy. The New Orleans Picayune 
is about the best of the Southern journals, which before the war 
ranked far higher than they do now, as may be expected from the 
trials and tribulations their proprietors have gone through. The 


Baltimore Star is also a very fair specimen of an American journal. 


It is not perhaps generally known that Admiral Semmes of the late 
Confederate navy, so celebrated as the commander of the far-famed 
Sumter and never-to-be-heard-the-last-of Alabama, is now the editor 
of a newspaper down in Georgia. Of the Western press, La 
Crosse Democrat is usually esteemed the ablest and ‘ smartest.’ It 
is conducted by ‘ Brick’ Pomeroy, a bitter opponent and ruthless 
pursuer of General Butler, whom he always dubs the ‘ Beast’ or 
‘ Spoons’ in the columns of the Democrat, in allusion to the scan- 
dalous order which that officer gave to his soldiers for the treat- 
ment of the Southern ladies when the Federal troops captured New 
Orleans, and to the current belief of his peculations in levying on 
the family plate of the inhabitants when in occupation of that city. 
Brick Pomeroy is what is termed a ‘ live’ newspaper man in the 
States; and certainly, by his great originality of thought and forcible 
style of expression, shows himself equal to Mark Twain, the author 
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of ‘ The Jumping Frog,’ and but slightly inferior to poor Artemus 
Ward. The Alta California, published in San Francisco, is likewise 
a good journal, and not below the level of the New York sheets. 
The Boston Post is the representative organ of the Eastern States ; 
but the general run of the Massachusetts and Connecticut papers 
exhibit too much of the Pecksniffian bias to please any English - 
reader; and although the New Englanders pride themselves on 
their culture, they are far below the standard of the general press 
of America. Counting by the circulation of the many and various 
newspapers published throughout the States, it is estimated by the 
last census taken that there are twelve papers produced annually for 
every man, woman, and child of the population. 

The weekly and literary newspapers of the United States, al- 
though in some points better than the average journalism of the 
country, are, to speak truthfully, ‘ weaklies’ indeed; for those of 
any respectability are few in number, and, judging their success by 
their circulation, unappreciated. Jonathan, as yet, is far too matter- 
of-fact and ‘ go-a-head’ to care much about style and fine writing. 
The Round Table used to be once of a very superior class. It may 
be remembered that this journal was the one against which Mr. 
Charles Reade had a lawsuit for defamation of character, on account 
of a severe critique in its columns on Griffith Gaunt, in which the 
writer accused the author of immorality; and this lawsuit, instead 
of ‘making’ the paper—as might have been expected in America, 
the land of sensationalism—simply ruined it. The Round Table, 
while partaking of the characteristics of the Saturday Review, more 
strongly resembled the Atheneum; it was liberal in spirit and cos- 
mopolitan, and was the most scholarly-written and purely literary 
serial ever produced in the States. It is now amalgamated with 
another weekly newspaper, the Citizen, which was also a tolerably 
fair journal; but, as is usual in such cases, the incorporation of the 
two has spoiled both. The Nation, the other principal weekly, is 
like our Spectator, and more political in its tendencies than the 
Round Table was, being of strong republican party bias; it displays 
much thought and refinement, although its articles are very bitter 
against any opponent of its extreme creed. Harper’s Illustrated 
Newspaper is the London News of the States, and is published in 
New York, having an enormous circulation through the entire coun- 
try, north and south. Prior to 1867, this journal used to transfer 
most of the woodcuts of its London namesake without much apology ; 
but in that year it specially engaged Mr. Linton from England, in 
order to raise the tone of American wood-engraving, which was for- 
merly very poor, until Mr. Linton’s advent gave a fresh impetus to 
the art. Some of the productions of the artists of the empire city 
would now, however, bear comparison with the best of our own en- 
gravers, Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, a sporting journal, and the 
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New York Ledger—for which Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, the well- 
known Transatlantic Spurgeon, is said to have been paid a sum of 
a hundred thousand dollars for a serial story—are the only others 
worthy of mention. Amongst the remainder there are hundreds of 
one stamp, like the London Journal and Family Herald, though 
much inferior. All in all, it must be said that the French system 
of feuilletonism is the curse of the American press. In conclusion, 
it may be mentioned, that they have no real comic paper which 
makes humour its sole specialty. A very good imitation of our 
Punch was tried a few years ago, called Vanity Fair; but it suc- 
cumbed after dragging on a miserable existence for a few months. 
The New Yorkers, as a rule, do not appreciate refined wit. Per- 
sonality is usually esteemed the equivalent of satire ; and obscenity, 
humour. Besides, nearly every paper is its own Punch, and con- 
tains columns of those deathly jokes which are sometimes seen under 
the head of ‘ Facetiz’ in our own serials, wherein they appear at 
intervals in company with sundry resuscitated Joe-Millerisms. 
Taken as a whole, the low standard of the American press and 
its system of journalism is owing to many reasons, independent of 
the control of the newspaper proprietors and their editors. Mr. 
Richard Grant White, one of the ablest journalists of New York, in 
an analysis of the causes which lead to their inferiority, enters into 
the question in every way. He says: ‘The failure of the native 
production, and the large and increasing demand for the imported 
article, i.e. English journals of note, taken together mean some- 
thing. They are not mere accidents. The latter—nay, the former 
too—shows that the failure is not on account of a low standard of 
taste on the part of that particular portion of the public whose de- 
mands these papers undertake to supply ; for, among persons quali- 
fied to judge, there can be no two opinions as to the very great 
superiority—until recently, at least, if not now—of the London 
papers in every respect. The failure hitherto on the part of the 
conductors of the weekly publications in question to produce papers 
of sufficient merit to interest permanently the public to which they 
were obliged to look for support, is, doubtless, the chief reason of 
their want of success. But there is another of almost equal import- 
ance, which is paramount in its operations, and the effect of which 
will, for a long time, be greater year by year. This is, the diffusion 
in America of cultivated readers over such a vast extent of territory.’ 
The states north of the Potomac and Ohio possess about twenty 
millions of inhabitants—two-thirds nearly of the number in Great 
Britain ; but whereas the latter are nearly all within about twelve 
hours’ reach of London, or a little more, so that the London weekly 
paper printed on Friday night is distributed all over the kingdom by 
Saturday evening, a weekly paper published in New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, and printed on Friday night, is not distributed in 
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Cincinnati, or south of Baltimore, until the beginning of the following 
week. Then it is not only ‘last week’s paper,’ but it makes its 
appearance at the wrong time. Weekly papers are mostly read on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, and on Sunday. With Monday 
comes in the rush of the working week’s affairs; and so in many 
cases, probably the majority, the high-class weekly lies over day 
after day, unread or half read, until it loses all its interest. From 
the lack of any real capital for the whole country —a real capital 
being a city which is a political, commercial, social, and literary 
centre—there is no authoritative circle of metropolitan society, no 
one public whose decision settles the fate of a book, of a singer, 
or of an orator. On the contrary, in America any one of these 
may be successful at Boston, be damned at Chicago, and die at 
Philadelphia a natural death, instead of the fiat in their case being 
decisive, as it would be in London. Consequently, there is no city 
from which the American people can think that everything excellent 
must come ; and none, therefore, to which all who wish to be thought” 
excellent must go. The society of the wealthiest and gayest cities 
of the Union, New York—one of the oldest, too—contains many 
admirable elements ; but in its structure this society is as loose and 
flimsy as that of any raw ‘ half-baked’ town beyond the prairies. 
And those towns, some of them, amid all their ruder social material, 
contain not a little of the best culture and education to be found in 
the country. There are many highly read and accomplished people 
whom failing fortunes or other motives of urgency have sent west- 
wards, to grow with the west into health and strength. And be- 
tween the limits of the new territories and the older states there are 
a far greater proportion of homes of educated people than could be 
imagined by a mere cursory traveller—people whose mental culture 
has made their taste exacting; and thus they will not be satisfied 
with the trumpery offspring of a second-rate press. Ifa really good 
weekly paper, published in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, could 
be distributed to these people within twenty-four hours of its pub- 
lication, a great number of them would be, doubtless, glad to get it. 
Moreover, if a paper as good, or about as good, were published at 
Cincinnati or St. Louis, or at any other neighbouring city, it would 
be taken in preference. The lack of freshness does not operate 
against the London papers, because, as Mr. White observes, they 
are looked upon as foreign luxuries, which must pass a certain num- 
ber of days upon the seas; and what Dominie Sampson would call 
their ‘ timeous’ articles—those upon the public affairs of the day— 
are those for which the Americans least prize them. The sketches 
of social and literary subjects, and the articles upon science and art, 
and general criticism of cosmopolitan politics, are the points which 
induce the citizens of the States to try and subscribe for the London 
papers; for upon all these subjects their articles are so perfectly 
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adapted to the Transatlantic public, and are so incomparably superior 
to those which heretofore have been published in the United States, 
that people who feel the craving for any such literary pabulum na- 
turally would rather pay double for the imported article, than the 
price at which they were offered a very poor composition of home 
manufacture. As Mr. White says, ‘ Inferiority of home literature, 
wide diffusion of population, and the excellence and suitability of 
that which is provided by the press of the city which must be, as 
it has been for centuries, the literary metropolis of the English race, 
have therefore codperated against the success in America of those very 
important literary enterprises— weekly reviews of politics, society, 
literature, and art.’ 

The reasons stated may account for’ the failure of weekly papers 
that mostly cultivate the belles lettres, but do not hold good with 
reference to the general journalism of the country, which is of an 
essentially low standard, both of morality and taste. With such 
grand names in the background as Prescott, Emerson, and Wash- 
ington Irving, and living writers of the calibre of Longfellow, Mot- 
ley, Holmes, and Lowell to the fore, it is surprising that the state 
of the ephemeral literature of the United States should be placed so 
low down in the literary scale, and not be made more fully to repre- 
sent the enterprise and advancement of the American people. 


JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 














MY GRANDFATHER’S GHOST-STORY 


I nAvE frequently heard the following marvellous story related by 
my grandfather as an actual episode in his life. I will give it, as 
nearly as I can remember, in his own words, leaving each reader to 
form his own opinion upon the incidents, without any commentary 
upon my part, farther than the statement, that my grandfather was a 
man whose veracity I had never any reason to doubt. 


It was during a summer vacation that I met Karl Korner. I 
was reading hard for my degree; for having been somewhat idle 
and dissipated during the term, I found it necessary to spend what 
should have been my holiday among my books. For this purpose I 
pitched my tent at Bucksleigh, an ancient and romantic village in the 
New Forest. I was guided by several considerations in my choice 
of locality : first, it was a reasonable distance, even in those days, 
from London and Oxford ; secondly, I was bitten about that. time by 
an entomological mania, and here was the spot of all others for rare 
moths and butterflies ; thirdly, a delightful and salubrious climate ; 
and fourthly, not far away, near Stoney Cross, was the family seat 
of some college chums, whither, if books and butterflies became too 
monotonous, I could flee for a day or two’s relaxation. These friends 
had very much pressed me to take up my abode wholly with them ; 
but had I done so, I might as well have left Greek and Latin behind 
me, for all the use I should have made of them there; soI prudently 
declined, with the compromise I have mentioned. 

The house I lodged in was at least as old as the Tudor days— 
pointed roof, overhanging stories, latticed windows, painted beams, 
dark oak staircases, panelled rooms, carved fireplaces, &c. It be- 
longed to a family who had resided abroad for several years, and 
was let, during the summer months, in apartments to visitors. I had 
but one fellow-lodger when I first came to Bucksleigh, Karl Korner, 
a German, who, with his servant and the old woman who looked 
after the house, was, beside myself, its only inhabitant. From the 
first he curiously impressed me. In appearance he was the very 
beau-ideal of the mysterious German of romance. Long fair hair, 
blue eyes deeply sunken, pale hollow cheeks, a moody demeanour, 
and tall powerful figure—he might have been Charles Moor himself. 
In his habits he was reserved to moroseness. He had a weird way 
of talking to himself, and a strange trick of almost every moment 
casting sharp fearful glances over his shoulder, as though he fancied 
some unpleasant object were behind him. No one was suffered to 
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enter his apartments save his own servant, a dark saturnine-look- 
ing man, as mysterious as himself. I questioned Mrs. Adams, the 
housekeeper, as to who he was. But she was as much in the dark, 
and far more curious than myself respecting him. About two months 
before his arrival she had received a letter from her master, who 
was then residing in Germany, to say that a foreign gentleman 
would, in the course of a few weeks, arrive at Bucksleigh. The choice 
of apartments was to be given him; she was, in all respects, to 
attend to his wishes, and, above all, was to ask no questions. The 
time of his sojourn was uncertain: he might leave at any moment. 
This was all the information she possessed. 

There was something about Korner that attracted, and yet re- 
pulsed me. The mystery that excited my curiosity may be ascribed | 
to the first feeling; the dark sinister expression that sometimes 
mingled with the gloom upon his face to the second. I frequently saw 
him wandering about in the forest during my entomological rambles ; 
but both in and out of the house he avoided an actual meeting. 

We had been fellow-lodgers about a fortnight, when, without 
having previously exchanged a greeting, we became suddenly ac- 
quainted. It happened in this way. I had been out in the forest 
all the morning butterfly-hunting, and having captured in my net a 
splendid red admiral, two peacocks, and some smaller fry, I was 
lying basking in the shadow of a huge beech, gloating over my prey, 
when, happening to look up, I saw the German leaning against a 
tree, with his arms folded, and his eyes bent upon me. I had not 
heard his footfall upon the soft turf, and his sudden appearance 
quite startled me. Without a word of introduction, he threw him- 
self upon the grass, and entered into conversation as freely as though 
we had been old acquaintances. He spoke English fiuently, al- 
though with a strong foreign accent. I found him to be a man of 
highly-cultivated mind. Our topics were Greek, Latin, poetry, en- 
tomology, scenery ; and upon all his remarks were equally just and 
full of knowledge. He grew warm and eloquent, his cheeks flushed, 
his eye brightened, the whole man was transformed. Suddenly, 
without any warning, in the very midst of a speech, he stopped, the 
colour died out of his face, leaving a ghastly pallor in its place, 
while his eyes, full of horror, stared wildly upon vacancy. The 
change was so instantaneous, that for a moment I was struck as 
speechless as himself, my eyes instinctively following the direction 
of his. I could see nothing but the waving branches of the trees 
and the bright sunlight. Before I had recovered my self-possession 
sufficiently to speak, he sprang to his feet and hurried away; as 
the trees hid him from my sight, I saw him cast the old fearful look 
over his shoulder. 

There was something about the incident that, in spite of the 
bright sunshine, gave me a strange superstitious feeling. After a 
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long cogitation, I could come to only one conclusion, that the Ger- 
man was mad, and that his saturnine servant was his keeper. 

A week passed away, and I saw no more of Korner, beyond a 
fleeting glance, as he passed my window on his way to the forest. 
In the mean time I had a visit from my college chums of a few miles 
off, to whom I related my German experiences, and thereby inflamed 
their imaginations with the most outrageous ideas. He was one 
of Schiller’s robbers: Mephistopheles, a Werter, the wild hunts- 
man, Salathiel, a banished count, and I know not what. Ensconced 
behind my window-curtains, they waited his passing to catch a 
glimpse of him, and the sight of his strange gloomy face made them 
almost seriously incline to those ideas that had been but jests before. 
The object of their visit was to induce me to go with them to a 
ball that was to come off in a fortnight at Southampton. But I hero- 
ically resisted all entreaties; so they left me to my studies in disgust. 

Great was my surprise one evening, just as the twilight was 
closing in, at receiving this message from Mrs. Adams—‘ Would 
Mr. Serle honour Mr. Korner by his company, and sup with him 
that evening?’ The old lady was all in a flutter, as she spoke the 
words. We exchanged looks. My curiosity was aroused to see 
the sanctorum that none had beheld, and I instantly accepted. 

When I entered the room, I felt almost surprised to find that 
there was nothing peculiar in it, except that it was peculiarly com- 
fortable. Although the weather was warm, a cheerful fire burned 
in the grate, and three large lamps illumined every part of the large 
sombre room. 

‘TI like plenty of light,’ he said, after cordially greeting me ; ‘I 
hate dark corners.’ 

So it seemed, I thought. Our conversation turned upon Ger- 
man literature, which the translations of Scott, Coleridge, and others, 
and the imitations of a host of English writers, was bringing into 
fashion. His mind was deeply impregnated with its mystic and 
metaphysical character. I found him to be a profound believer in 
the. wildest dreams of the Rosicrucian and the demonologist. Our 
conversation had naturally, although almost imperceptibly, drifted 
into this channel, and I could not help remarking the strange forced 
manner in which he spoke upon the subject, as though compelled to 
talk of it by some occult power against his will. I ventured to be 
sceptical, and shall never forget the look with which he turned on me. 

‘Your philosophy,’ he said bitterly, ‘ rejects all things that do 
not come within the scope of its narrow reasonings, regardless of the 
fact, that every object that exists contains within itself unsolvable 
mysteries. Of the nature of our own souls, of their condition or 
destination, after they are freed from their bodies, we know nothing. 
Can we conceive eternity ? can we conceive illimitable space ? Space 

before matter ? the principles of our own being? We know these 
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things are, but we cannot bring them within the petty circle of our 
reason. In the face of these mighty mysteries, and of the yet 
mightier mysteries of the Christian faith, how dare man arrogantly 
assert that aught cannot be? One of your poets says, ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’’ Wisdom is usually pur- 
chased at a bitter cost.’ 

_ There was something in his manner that deeply impressed me, 
and I would have continued the conversation, but he skilfully changed 
the subject, and we were soon deep in the discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of ancient and modern literature. In this agreeable dis- 
course, aided by an excellent supper, some equally good wine and 
cigars, time glided on almost imperceptibly. 

It was just upon the stroke of twelve when I wished him good- 
night. As I opened the door, I fancied I heard a sound like the 
rustling of a woman’s dress. Thinking it was Mrs. Adams, who 
was the only female in the house, coming up to speak to me, I 
turned my head; but there was no one upon the landing or on the 
staircase. The sound passed me, and there was a flutter in the air, 
as though it were disturbed by some moving body. Following its 
supposed direction, my eyes fell upon Korner. In a few seconds a 
ghastly change had fallen upon him. His face was deadly pale, his 
eyes fixed with a look of horror, his hands convulsively clutching 
the arms of the chair upon which he sat. I was advancing to him, 
thinking he was ill, when a hand laid upon my shoulder held me 
back. I turned, and saw the German servant, who by word and 
gesture requested my absence. The next moment I found myself 
outside the door, and heard the key turned in the lock. 

A week elapsed, during which Korner and I never once met. I 
had been hard at my books, had completely shaken off my late 
superstitious terrors, retaken to scepticism, and had thoroughly made 
up my mind that the German was the victim of some painful disease, 
of which I had witnessed the paroxysms. 

It was the night ofthe ball, which I have before mentioned. I 
had had a letter from my friends that morning, as a last persuader, 
to meet them at Southampton, and accompany them to the ball. 
But I heeded not the voice of the charmer, and was farther strength- 
ened in my virtuous resolution by the weather, which, uncertain for 
several days past, towards the evening in question assumed a most 
savage aspect: the rain descended in torrents, the wind blew a hur- 
ricane, and there were distant mutterings in the air that portended 
a thunder-storm. As I looked round my gloomy room, in the fad- 
ing light, I could not help picturing with a sigh the brilliant ball- 
room at Southampton. 

While thus meditating, there was a knock at my door. Before I 
could answer it, Korner stood before me. Even in the twilight I 
could perceive that his air was excited with a kind of forced gaiety. 
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‘ How horribly dull you are here!’ he cried. ‘Come up to my 
room; I have a cheerful fire and plenty of light, a bottle of good 
wine, an irreproachable cigar, and Mrs. Adams is preparing an ap- 
petising little supper.’ 

Now, after my one experience, I did not much care about pass- 
ing the evening with Korner, so I began a polite apology about the 
necessity of study. But he impatiently interrupted me : 

‘Pshaw, man! it is the last opportunity you will have of refus- 
ing me.’ 

‘Are you going to leave us, then ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes; my release is at hand, and I wish you to join me in 
celebrating it.’ 

‘ Your release !’ I reiterated. 

‘Yes; but we will not talk of it to-night ; you will hear all 
about it to-morrow,’ he answered lightly. 

After that I could not refuse his invitation. 

There was a strangeness in his manner that I could not under- 
stand, which impressed me disagreeably. He was as gay as a French- 
man; he laughed, told anecdotes and doubtful adventures, sang 
German student songs, and was so unlike himself, as I had pre- 
viously known him, that at times I had serious doubts whether I 
was waking or dreaming. 

‘I astonish you,’ he cried. ‘I have cast aside what you call 
the blue devils for to-night, and, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Richard’s 
himself again :” what I was in my old student days, the merriest 
fellow within the walls of Bonn.’ 

But I did not like his merriment—it was to me far more de- 
pressing than his gloom. I drank his hock, I smoked his cigars, 
and I laughed at his stories; but I felt all the time like one oppressed 
by a nightmare, and would have been delighted to have found an 
excuse to get down quietly to my own room. 

In the mean time the storm was raging violently, the rain dash- 
ing in sheets against the windows, and we could hear the crash and 
moan of the forest as the wind rushed through the trees ; and the 
thunder, nearing, though still distant, rolled sullenly through the air. 

‘A pleasant night for a journey!’ he cried, in the light jesting 
tone he had assumed throughout the evening. 

‘ You are not going a journey to-night ?’ I said. 

‘No; but Fritz has gone. I shall not start upon my journey 
till to-morrow morning—a far longer one than Fritz’s.’ 

I shuddered, I knew not why. 

‘ Now, my friend, it is time that we separate,” he said suddenly, 
rising, and holding out his hand. 

The intimation was sudden, and not strictly polite; but I took 
the hint with the most cheerful alacrity. 

‘ Pardon my abruptness, but I must now prepare for my Seems: 

Srconp Serres, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XVII. 
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An odd time, I thought, to begin preparations for a journey. 
As I wished him good-night, I heard the rustling as of a woman’s 
dress behind me, felt a movement in the air, and the sensation 
of a passing body, just as on my previous visit, and on Korner’s 
face fell the same ghastly look. My nervous system was highly 
wrought, whether by the shadow ‘of coming events, or by the elec- 
tricity of the-atmosphere, I know not; and without another word I 
hurried out of the room. As before, I heard the key turned in the 
lock ; but, as before, I did not hurry down to my own room, for my 
limbs trembled so violently, and my head felt so dizzy, that I was 
obliged to lean against the wall for'‘a moment, for fear of falling. 
The tempest had reached its culminating point. The thunder- 
clouds were upon us, and sent forth peal upon peal till the house 
trembled and shook as though swayed by an earthquake ; the light- 
ning flashed in sheets, and in streams of jagged fire, now blue as 
steel, now luridly red; the rain had abated, but the wind, rushing 
through the forest-leaves, sounded as though a furious mountain 
torrent or a roaring sea was coming down upon us; while the 
branches crashed, and groaned, and shrieked, as the hurricane 
swayed and broke and hurled them one against another. Never 
have I heard so awful‘a contention of the elements. I can never 
recall the memory of that terrible night without a shudder. And 
there I stood in the full blaze of the lightning, as it shone through 
the staircase window, with the fascination of terror upon me. 
Suddenly through the din of the storm there rose a sharp wailing 
ery, that curdled my blood and bristled my hair. It came from the 
room I had just left. By a sudden impulse, which I could never 
explain, I resolved to try and solve the awful mystery that was about 
me. There was but one way. Across the front of the house ran a 
narrow balcony. .The window I was standing against was in a line 
with those of Kérner’s room. With the rain beating down upon my 
bare head, and the wind sweeping round me and almost lifting me 
off my feet, I crept on to this balcony, and between an opening in 
the curtains peered into Kérner’s room. And this is what I saw. 
The room was blazing with light, just as I had left it. With 
his back towards me, quivering and crouching, was the form of Kor- 
ner; facing the window, and looking into his face, stood a woman. 
Her dress was that of middle-class German life, but her face was 
the most lovely I ever beheld ; the hair was of the brightest, rarest 
yellow, the complexion faultlessly pure ; the eyes large, dreamy, 
and ofa deep violet ; the nose and mouth ofthe most perfect shape. 
While I gazed, fascinated by her extraordinary beauty, a hideous 
transformation took place before my eyes. The clothes faded from 
her form, her beauty melted away like a vapour, and in its place my 
horrified gaze was fastened on a skeleton, on a grinning loathsome 
skull, out .of whose mouldering recesses crawled bloated obscene 
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worms. The vision was but of a second’s duration, and then I saw 
the bones crumble before my eyes, and the skull totter and fall. 

I saw no more. A mist gathered before my eyes, and the sick- 
ness of death overpowered me; but as I fell I heard a loud explo- 
sion, which sounded unlike the thunder that a moment afterwards 
mingled with its echoes. 

When sense returned, I found myself lying upon the pavement 
of the balcony, saturated with rain, and cold as ice. The morning 
was just breaking; the storm had cleared away, all but the wind, 
which still blew hard, but in fitful dying gusts. With a dazed 
brain, upon which still lingered the dark shadow of the horrors I 
had witnessed, but no substantial idea, I mechanically sought my 
own apartments, and in the same automaton fashion swallowed a 
large glass of brandy, undressed, got into bed, and without any 
farther recollection fell fast asleep. 

I was awakened by a sudden shock, and the sound of loud 
laughter. When I opened my eyes, I found myself upon the floor, 
and my friends from Stony Cross standing over me, convulsed with 
laughter, at, I presume, my ridiculous and scared appearance. In 
returning from Southampton, they had come several miles out of 
their way to pay me a visit. Upon hearing I had not risen, heated 
with champagne, and ready for any mischief, they entered my room, 
lifted me out of bed in my sheet, and bumped me not very gently 
upon the ground. 

We had just sat down to breakfast when Mrs. Adams put her 
head in at the door, and beckoned me out mysteriously. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, for interrupting you, but I am so uneasy about Mr. 
Korner that I couldn’t contain myself any longer.’ 

‘ What is the matter ?’ I asked in great agitation. 

‘ Well, you know he is an early riser, never in bed after six. 
It is now ten, and I have neither seen nor heard him. I have 
knocked at his door, and can get no answer.’ 

‘ Where is the servant Fritz ?’ I inquired. 

‘ He went away yesterday, saying he should not return for some 
days, and that I was to attend upon his master in the mean while.’ 

I told her to wait until after breakfast, and I would see what 
could be done. ll the horrors of the last night came vividly back 
upon my memory, filling me with evil forebodings. It was impos- 
sible to conceal my perturbation from my friends; and after a very 
little pressing, I told them of the housekeeper’s fears, and certain 
of my own experiences ; omitting all mention of what I had seen 
through the window, which ‘would have excited only their ridicule. 

The breakfast-table was abandoned; and while I proceeded to 
the German’s chamber, the others waited the result at the farther 
end of the corridor. No answer was returned to my knock, and 
after a little hesitation we decided to send for a locksmith, and make 
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a forcible entry. No one thought of entering by the windows, and 
I dared not propose it; I could not for my life have looked through 
them again. In a very short time the lock was taken off, and the 
door thrown open. The room was darkened by the curtains, save 
in one spot, where the sunbeams streamed through an opening, and 
fell full and brightly upon an awful object—the upturned blood- 
bespattered face of the German. He was quite dead; his hand 
still grasped a discharged pistol—he had blown his brains out. 

I need scarcely remark that I did not pass another night under 
that ill-omened roof, but at once accepted my friends’ invitation to 
return home with them. 

Of course you are now anxious to know the explanation of the 
mysterious spectre and all other mysteries. All that I can tell you 
upon the subject was gathered more from inferences than from direct 
information. In Ko6rner’s writing-desk was found the miniature 
of a lovely girl, which I immediately recognised as the face I had 
seen in my vision; and beside it was a strange and horrible letter, 
of which I made a copy at the time, and which, as nearly as I can 
remember, ran thus : 

‘ When you read these lines I shall be no more. Living, I am 
powerless to avenge your wickedness to me; but if there is a just 
God, my revenge will reach you from the grave. I have prayed 
unceasingly to be directed to a retribution as awful as the misery 
you have brought upon me. My prayer has been heard, and, mark 
me, scoff as you will in your sceptical conceit, it will come to pass. 
In my dark hours of despairing agony, this is the vengeance I have 
engendered, and which I will execute. From the hour in which I 
draw my last breath I will haunt you. Fly to the furthermost ex- 
tremities of the world, and my shadow shall still pursue you; alone 
or in a crowd, in the darkness of the night or in the brightest sun- 
shine, you shall know no moment of your life in which I may not 
stand before you. And lest habit should in time dull the horror of 
my presence to your hard godless soul, in each visitation you shall 
behold the progress of the corruption of the buried body as it festers 
in the earth. As the body is at the moment I stand before you, in 
that guise shall you see me. And when the last stage is reached, 
when the bones crumble into dust, then shall thy earthly career 
close. Pray, then, if you can, that the tortures you will endure in 
this life may mitigate those prepared for you in the next.’ 

Putting together the little information I gathered at various 
times, chiefly through Mrs. Adams, I framed this story. At Bonn 
there lived one Adeline Sturm, a burgomaster’s daughter. She was 
the beauty of the town, had been educated far above her station, 
and was as notorious for her haughty and disdainful pride as for her 
personal charms. All the young men were madly in love with her, 
but upon all she looked down with equal scorn. Karl Korner was at 
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that time a student at the University. He was a scion of a noble 
family, strikingly handsome, heir to a fine fortune, and the most 
heartless libertine in Bonn. The stories he was continually hearing 
of this girl’s unimpressible nature excited his pique, and over a 
debauch he laid a heavy wager with a fellow-student that he would 
win her love, degrade her pride, and abandon her. He succeeded 
too well in all that he proposed. It was an act of monstrous vil- 
lany ; for he had not even the excuse of passion for accomplishing 
Adeline’s ruin, while she loved him with all the fervour of her proud 
powerful nature. Upon discovering the conspiracy of which she 
had been made the victim, she took poison. From that time Kor- 
ner was accursed ; he wandered from land to land, from one division 
of the globe to another, but nowhere finding peace or rest. 

A sceptical friend has suggested that the letter worked its object 
without any supernatural intervention. Written under such awful 
circumstances, under so powerful a conviction that it would be given 
to her to execute her implacable will, it worked upon the guilty 
conscience of her betrayer until his diseased imagination, constantly 
brooding upon its terrible suggestions, created for itself the very 
horrors threatened. In regard to my share in the illusion, his 
theory is this: ‘From the first, Korner impressed your mind with 
a sense of the abnormal and the mysterious. His behaviour in the 
forest gave a form to what had been before intangible, by suggesting 
the idea that he was haunted by some ghastly vision. The next 
stage in the mental process was reached on the occasion of your first 
visit to his apartments. The cold air, rushing through the open door 
and mingling with the overheated atmosphere within, rustled among 
some unseen objects, and suggested to your excited imagination that 
the Thing was about you, and from the nature of a sound, suggested 
a female apparition. Upon Korner’s face you saw your own impres- 
sions reflected, but in his case intensified by a visual illusion. On 
the occasion of your last visit, every circumstance favoured the ex- 
quisitely-sensitive condition of your organs. There was a terrible 
storm raging; the air was charged with electricity—a most important 
point ; when you looked through that window, Reason had entirely 
vacated her throne. You were utterly under the spell, and by one 
of those curious mental phenomena of whose occasional occurrence we 
have undoubted proof, the horrible illusion of Korner, intensified 
to an immeasurable degree by the agony of coming death, com- 
municated itself to your mind, thus causing your vision to be similarly 
impressed.’ 

Very ingenious indeed, I tell him, but a good deal of Bishop 
Berkeley’s metaphysics about it. There is a vast difference between 
dreaming that you are burned and the actual sensation. 
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BY HENRY LAKE 


‘Poor devil!’ Such was the laconic sentiment of pity expressed 
lately by a man of experience when he heard that his friend had 
taken out a patent. 

Few of our readers, while in the enjoyment of the various com- 
forts and appliances of daily life, are at all aware, not alone of the 
difficulties which attended their introduction, but of the absolute 
impediments which were put in their way. The intensity of these 
impediments has been frequently, though by no means entirely, de- 
pendent upon ignorance and selfishness. Vested interests, however, 
have been scarcely more powerful in their antagonism than crass 
stupidity. An invention or an improvement is to many even now 
as a red rag to a bull—a thing to be resisted by all means; and if 
a man wish to be at war with a fair section of humanity, he could 
scarcely more readily attain his desires than by becoming an in- 
ventor. The Patent-office could claim as many victims as the 
Court of Chancery, and the hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick has its records equally disfigured by hopeful hearts bowed down 
by the misery and torture of delay. To have a patent has become 
synonymous in many minds with having a ‘ white elephant.’ 

We are not speaking of those multitudinous registrations of use- 
less inventions in the Patent-office, but. of really useful scientific 
discoveries, which have ere this, or will one day, become adopted and 
valued, but, unless the inventor be endowed with enthusiasm suffi- 
ciently powerful to, surmount all difficulties and to endure all delays, 
only when his family is ruined and he broken-hearted. 

There are a few exceptions, but they are very few. A great im- 
provement of some machinery in constant use readily meets its re- 
ward, especially if it be economical in its operation. Show a manu- 
facturer that he can make pounds by expending shillings, and you 
will not have long to wait for his adoption of your idea. But woe 
to that man whose invention suggests radical changes ; for against 
him is raised at once the many-headed hydra goaded on by ignor- 
ance and vested interest. 

Money, which is all-powerful in the world usually, is compa- 
ratively of little avail here: the delay caused by opposition would 
break the Mint. Enthusiasm is the power which alone has over- 
leaped all impediments, whether the antagonism were derived from 
ignorance, interest, or that weapon born of or adopted by both, 
ridicule. 
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It is well for all opponents of improvements to remember that 
all things human come to their climax, and then decay. They serve 
their turn in their time ; but it is the fate of everything in the uni- 
verse to be superseded when no longer useful, and it is the privilege 
of every great inventor to create a state of things that, did not pre- 
viously exist. Watchmen were thought to be the very perfection of 
surveillance, and undoubtedly they worked a wonderful improvement 
in the lawlessness of the streets; but they were swept out of the 
way, and superseded by the police. Yet, again, the police have so 
sharpened men’s wits in the matter of knavery, that the police-force 
is proved to be insufficient, while to return to watchmen would be to 
return to a condition in which no man’s goods or even life would be 
safe for a moment. 

Oil-lamps had just been improved to a certain extent when they 
were superseded by gas; but gas has evoked a habit of life that to 
return to oil would be impossible. Life and the present work of the 
world would be brought to a perfect standstill. 

One of the greatest privations suffered by beleaguered Paris was 
the loss of gas light. Meat may be supplemented by flesh of horse, 
ass, mule, dog, cat, or rat ; but triste comme un bonnet de nuit was 
the gay Parisians’ idea of the time of darkness; and if they could 
now name a privation which would be regarded by them as the great- 
est, it would be want of gas. Yet it is in the remembrance of many 
now living, when the proposed introduction of this artificial light, 
which was destined soon to supersede the old oil-lamps of the street, 
to light up our houses and railways, and even to be impressed into 
the culinary department, was met with the most determined opposi- 
tion. Lord mayors and aldermen, ministers of state and M.P.’s, 
vestries and tradespeople, joined their antagonisms; while, amongst 
many learned objections, may be mentioned the ridicule of Sir Walter 
Scott, who jeered at those ‘who proposed to light London with a 
slice from the moon.’ But at length the enthusiasts, who worked 
steadily on, fighting up to the very night when one side of one 
street-— Pall Mall, we believe—was mysteriously illumined, were 
triumphant; though the people stood afirighted on the other side of 
the road, expecting the utter failure of the proposal, or such an. ex- 
plosion as would for ever put an end to so ‘ chimerical an illusion.’ 

Our younger readers, who now revel in the facility for correspond- 
ence afforded by penny postage, would little dream of the opposition 
against which Sir Rowland Hill had to battle ere, in 1840, the boon 
was given. In 1838 the charge for postage averaged sevenpence- 
halfpenny for a single letter; while any, the simplest, enclosure, even 
of an inch of paper, made it a ‘ double letter’ liable to double post- 
age. Envelopes at that time were unknown, save to the members 
of either House, who franked them up to the height of their privi- 
lege. The Post-office revenue had remained. nearly stationary dur- 
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ing the preceding twenty years, notwithstanding the vast increase 
during that period both of the population and of the facility of inter- 
course between the different parts of the empire. Yet, in the face 
of this, the fight of Sir Rowland Hill was won bit by bit, till, though 
letters are carried at less than one-seventh of the cost to the public, 
and the expenses of the establishment are more than double what 
they were under the old system, the Post-office nets a revenue of 
almost a million and a half sterling, after paying all costs and charges. 

The enormous figures which attest the progress of correspond- 
ence in the country are calculated to surprise those who so coolly 
receive their daily letters. 

The total number of letters delivered in 1870 in the United 
Kingdom was 831,914,000; an increase of about 30,000,000 on 
the previous year. Indeed 30,000,000 may be regarded as the 
annual increase on these already astounding figures. Of these let- 
ters nearly 4,000,000 were returned, and they were thus disposed 
of: nearly 3,000,000 were restored to the writers; upwards of 
100,000 were re-issued to ‘ corrected addresses’ (showing the care 
of the Post-office in amending the errors or carelessness of the 
writers) ; and upwards of 200,000 were destroyed, in utter hope- 
lessness of finding the owners. It is very suggestive to find that 
nearly 15,000 letters were posted without any address at all, and, 
more strange still, that 256 of these contained money to the aggre- 
gate of 2,810/. The gross number of letters, divided by the popu- 
lation and the inhabited houses, gives an average of twenty-six 
letters to each person, and 149 to each house. 

Closely allied with the Post-office proper, and scarcely less in- 
teresting to many, is the Post-office Savings-Bank ; but it took 
not only fifty-five years, but the loss of much money, to secure the 
adoption of its unquestionable advantage. In 1806, a bill for the 
transfer of savings-banks to government was introduced by Mr. 
Whitbread, which was much opposed, and eventually thrown out on 
its second reading. The idea was frequently talked of afterwards, 
but always crushed, until in 1860, in consequence of numerous 
savings-bank failures, Mr. Pikes of Huddersfield wrote a con- 
vincing pamphlet on the subject. A plan was then prepared by 
Mr. George Chetwynd, the present receiver and accountant-general 
of the Post-office, on which a bill was founded, and, being carried 
in 1861, the system was matured and worked out by Mr. Chetwynd 
in combination with Mr. Scudamore, whose name has since become 
identified with the telegraph system. The bill had no easy time of 
it, however, and it had many a narrow escape before it became an 
Act. All the savings-banks in the kingdom opposed it, and mem- 
bers were roused to vehement opposition by local constituencies. 

The adoption of savings-banks by the government has met with 
the most signal success. The banks are increased from 2,500 to up- 
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wards of 4,000 ; the depositors from 639,000 to nearly 2,000,000 ; 
and the amount of money deposited from 2,000,000/. to nearly 
6,000,000/., while the cost is below the original parliamentary 
estimate. 

Cheapness and facility have, then, created a necessity for inter- 
communication ; and the postman, instead of being, as at one time, a 
stranger to many, is a diurnal visitor at nearly every door. Disarrange 
this system, take away the boon that has been thus conferred, and 
those who knew not what it was to receive a letter before 1840 
would be the first to resent the aggression. 

Any attempted alteration in the carrying system of the country 
appears to have been always the signal for the most vehement oppo- 
sition from all classes. 

In 1669 the first attempt was made to establish a coach system. 
A coach had been built by the Earl of Rutland nearly a hundred 
years before; but it was merely for family use, and was as heavy and 
lumbering as a van. In 1669, however, the proprietors of a ‘ flying 
coach’ undertook to perform the journey from Oxford to London ‘be- 
tween the rising and setting of the sun.’ At six in the morning the 
coach left All Souls’ College, and at seven in the evening the bold 
adventurers arrived safely in London. 

This coach ceased to run in the dark days of winter, the road 
being infested by robbers after nightfall; but its success caused half 
a dozen more to be established. The public mind, however, was set 
against them, and all promises of improved swiftness were jeered at, 
and regarded as dangerous or impossible. It was said by Sir Henry 
Herbert, a member of the House of Commons, in 1671: ‘If a man 
were to propose to convey us regularly to Edinburgh in coaches in 
seven days, and bring us back in seven days more, should we not vote 
him to Bedlam ? or if another were to assert he would sail to the 
East Indies in six months, should we not punish him for practising 
on our credulity ?’? And yet, absurd as these words sound to us, Sir 
Henry most probably represented the real feeling of the whole country 
at the time. 

The Duke of Bridgewater in 1758 obtained an act of parliament 
for power to construct a canal. This, however, has been ascribed 
to others, but the only previous idea was to make use of existing 
rivers and render them navigable. It was Francis Duke of Bridge- 
water who first conceived the idea of cutting a canal through solid 
land. With the Duke were associated James Brindley, a clever and 
enthusiastic man, and John Gilbert, whose mania was for mines and 
mechanics. 

Public opinion went dead against the Duke. The people de- 
clared him insane, and denounced Mr. Brindley as ‘a penniless theo- 
rist ;? and when the great engineer proposed to build his aqueduct 
thirty-nine feet above the river Irwell, it was generally considered 
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that a madhouse was the proper location of such a man. ‘ Mean- 
while the Duke limited his personal expenses to 4001. per annum, 
while John Gilbert showed the method of his madness: went about 
the country borrowing money on all sorts of security; was well 
known on the Liverpool Exchange, where the Duke’s bill for 5001. 
could with difficulty be cashed; was a weekly visitor among the far- 
mers in the neighbouring districts, borrowing such small sums as 
they could spare, forestalling the rental of the Duke’s tenants, and 
appealing in the greatness of the ducal name for the support of that 
which was popularly known as the Duke’s. folly.’ 

The hour of triumph arrived: the work was a great success; 
and even the scientific scoffers became loud in their praises of the 
undertaking. 

When the Duke conceived this great design, the price of river- 
carriage between Manchester and. Liverpool was twelve shillings a 
ton, and land-carriage forty shillings a ton. By the Duke’s act, the 
charge was limited by statute to six shillings. The whole district 
was at once benefited. The canal became the great highway for raw 
material and manufactured goods, coals, lime, manure; while the 
markets of Manchester were supplied, and the inhabitants enabled 
to travel most pleasantly along the canal, which had been the object 
of their sneers during the whole time of its formation. 

The usual result ensued. The great canal. was soon followed by 
others, in which the Duke and Mr. Brindley bore part, though many 
were proposed which were not required. But the new mode of in- 
vestment was anxiously sought for, until a perfect mania arose in 
1790, when the windows of inns where the contractors were staying 
were forced, and agriculturists were roving about at midnight to pro- 
cure shares. But by the unwearying energy of the brave Duke 2400 
miles of canal. were made; and the dividends paid on these under- 
takings have been-from 6 to 30 per cent. 

When George Stephenson was introducing his locomotive, he 
stated to Mr. Thorneycroft that his utmost expectations were limited 
to twelve or fourteen miles an hour; and yet, if it had not been for 
the enthusiasm of men devoted to the development of one idea, the 
opposition in every conceivable form must have overpowered, or at 
least delayed, the great blessing of railways. There was one excep- 
tion, which was the Duke of Bridgewater, who exhibited the same 
spirit of forethought as he had shown regarding his own canals. 
‘The canals,’ he said, ‘will last my time; but I see mischief. in 
these tramroads.’ 

One Thomas Gray was now the monomaniac whose enthusiasm 
gave no pause in forcing forward the great idea. In 1820 and 1821 
he memorialised Lord Sidmouth ; in 1822 he sent five separate peti- 
tions to ministers of state; in 1823 he again addressed the minis- 
ters; in 1824 he petitioned the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
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London. But from all these he met with little or no practical atten- 
tion. He was looked upon by the thinking part of the community as 
a clever curious man, who, having no capital of his own, was willing 
to employ the capital of others for his own benefit. 

Mr. Howitt, who resided at the same time as Gray in Notting- 
ham, speaks of Gray’s one idea as a whimsical crotchet which had 
for years completely taken possession of and absorbed his whole 
mind; that it was the one great and incessant subject of his thoughts 
and conversation ; that, begin when you would, on whatever subject— 
the weather, the news, the political movements of the day—it would 
not be many minutes before, with Thomas Gray, you would be enve- 
loped with steam, listening to a harangue on a general iron railway. 
Of course, Gray was looked upon as little better than a madman, a 
crotchety fellow, a dreamer, a builder of castles in the air, one of a 
race of discoverers of the elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, or per- 
petual motion. With one consent he was voted an intolerable bore. 

Mr. Howitt thus describes his first meeting: ‘ Thomas Gray 
and myself came in contact, and sure enough he soon broke out on 
this railway topic. Visions of railways running all over the king- 
dom, conveying thousands of people and hundreds of thousands of 
tons of goods at a good round trot; coaches and coachmen anni- 
hilated; canals covered with duck-weed; enormous fortunes made by 
good speculations being talked of as sober realities that were to be.’ 

Notwithstanding all this opposition and ridicule, at length the 
prospectus was issued for the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 
and Mr. George Stephenson was employed to make. the survey. But 
when application was made to the House of Commons for a bill, it 
was met by the most determined opposition. Every clause was 
opposed ; every fallacy was again repeated; facts. were misstated, 
and falsehoods roundly asserted for facts. “Then the country was 
roused. The country gentleman was told that the smoke would kill 
his birds as they passed over the locomotive. It was argued that 
the weight of the engine would prevent its moving; that the sparks 
from the engine would destroy all the property through which it 
passed. Passengers would be hurled to destruction ; supposing their 
limbs were spared, they would be unable to breathe in carriages 
travelling at such a rate. The race of horses was to be extin- 
guished, and foxes and pheasants were to cease for ever amongst 
us. The corporations of Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham called 
upon the landed proprietors—the very interest their predecessors 
had opposed—to place every opposition to the railways wherever 
contemplated. ~ 

The staid and prescient Quarterly Review may be considered to 
sum up the general opinion of the press in an article written in 
1825, from which we extract the following, which reads very gro- 
tesquely by the light of our present experience : 
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‘The gross exaggeration of the powers of the locomotive steam- 

engine, or, to speak more plainly, the steam-carriage, may delude 
for a time, but must end in the mortification of those concerned. . . 
It is certainly some consolation to those who are to be whirled at the 
rate of eighteen or twenty miles an hour, by means of the high- 
pressure engine, to be told that they are in no danger of being sea- 
sick while they are on shore; that they are not to be scalded to 
death nor drowned by the bursting of the boiler ; and that they need 
not mind being shot by the scattered fragments, or dashed in pieces 
by the flying off or the breaking of a wheel. But with all these 
assurances, we should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off by one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets 
as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine going at such a 
rate. We will back old Father Thames against the railway for any 
sum.’ 
It was not, however, only the prejudices of disbelievers that 
enthusiasm had to overcome; even those who were advocates of 
the new system were so nervous of expressing their own hopeful- 
ness, that they did almost as much harm as their opponents. For 
instance: ‘It is far from my wish,’ said Mr. Nicholas Wood, an 
advocate for the railway, ‘to promulgate to the world that the ridicu- 
lous expectations, or rather professions, of the enthusiast speculator 
will be realised, and that we shall see engines travelling at the rate 
of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. Nothing 
could do more harm towards their general adoption and improvement 
than the promulgation of such pernicious nonsense.’ Scientific men 
generally denounced railroads as ‘ wild and visionary.’ Poets, even 
the greatest of the age, discharged their batteries. Southey spoke 
disparagingly, and Wordsworth poured forth his indignation on the 
iron way ina sonnet. 

When the bill at last got into committee in the House of Com- 
mons, satire and argument were alike brought to bear. The loco- 
motive was laughed at, and the Liverpool Exchange denounced for 
abetting ‘so preposterous a plan.’ ‘It was the most absurd scheme 
that ever entered the head of man.’ A landed proprietor ‘ would 
sooner give 10,0001. than have the steam-engines come puffing near 
him.’ ‘If,’ said another, ‘ this railroad be made, we must quit the 
place where we have lived so long and happily; we must leave it, 
we must go away.’ Vegetation was to cease wherever the loco- 
motive passed ; the value of land was to be lowered in its vicinity ; 
the market-gardener was to be ruined; steam would vanish before 
storm and frost ; property near a station would be destroyed. ‘ The 
wind, if higher than usual, would prevent it from running; the rain 
would stop it, the snow would upset it.’ The scheme was based 
on deception and fallacy. They would not go ‘so fast as the canal 
nor so safe as the coach. The engine would burst, and the wheels 
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would fly off.’ As to Mr. Stephenson, it is related that the farmers 
attacked him in force. They charged him with having in his survey 
trodden down ‘the corn of widows,’ and with destroying the crops 
of the market-gardeners. He was threatened by peers, and at- 
tempted ‘10 be ducked’ by commoners. So timid were even those 
directly interested, that his directors implored him not to express 
his opinion fully ; and when, in deference to their request, he sug- 
gested a speed of eight miles an hour with ten tons, and four miles 
an hour with twenty tons, the committee deemed him mad, the 
counsel ridiculed him, and he was ‘sneered at as a visionary, and 
pitied as a lunatic.’ After thirty-seven days’ discussion the first 
two clauses were negatived—the bill was thrown out. The enthu- 
siasts, however, were not to be put down. A new survey was made, 
a new bill was brought in; and this time with success, although 
honourable members expressed their opinion that the railroad would 
be ‘the greatest nuisance, the most complete disturbance of quiet 
and comfort in all parts of the kingdom, that the ingenuity of man 
could invent.’ 

The triumph of the new system was complete when Stephen- 
son’s ‘ Rocket’ engine, with which the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was opened, ran twenty-nine miles in the hour, and which 
had for its driver the man who afterwards built the Crystal Palace 
—Charles Fox. 

It is strange that at this time nearly every trunk-line that we 
now possess was projected, and all met with more or less furious 
opposition. The London and Birmingham was nearly defeated, and 
a dinner, presided over by the Marquis of Chandos, was actually held 
to celebrate the defeat of the Great Western. How little did the 
marquis dream that his own son would ere long be the chairman of 
the greatest line in the kingdom ! 

But as to the Great Western, Eton College opposed it because 
it would be ‘ injurious to the interests of the school, and dangerous 
to the morals of the pupils.’ Windsor argued that the water in the 
Thames would be decreased, and the supply for Windsor Castle would 
be destroyed. Nor was Oxford behind in its desire that the railway 
might be kept far from its sacred precincts. But in spite of colleges 
demurring, and the privacy of Windsor being destroyed, and the Eton 
scholars demoralised, the bill was passed by the end of the session 
of 1835. 

The parliamentary expenses of the five competing lines from 
London to Brighton appear almost incredible. Rennie’s line cost 
in parliamentary expenses alone 72,0001. ; Stephenson’s, 58,7501. ; 
Cundy’s, 16,5001.; Gibbs’s, 26,325/.; South Eastern, 25,0001. ; 
making a total of 193,5751. 

Then came a lull. Money was plentiful, and the success of the 
railways already formed had been great. Fresh lines in every direc- 
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tion were proposed, many of them chimerical, while many were 
competing lines, until all culminated in the great railway mania, 
when the enthusiasm of the inventor was adopted by the public. The 
railway mania, however, was not an unmixed evil. For without it 
where would have been the railway communication which now in- 
tersects the country in every direction ? 

Electric telegraphs and railways must now be considered insepar- 
able, and without the one the modern system of travelling would be 
impossible. It might have been supposed that an unmixed good 
like the electric telegraph would have excited no opposition. It is 
true that vested interests were not opposed to it; but the vis inertia 
of incredulity and ridicule supplied the want of other opposition. 
The late Professor Barlow of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, demon- 
strated that electrical currents were so much weakened by passing 
through wires of even moderate length, that it would be impos- 
sible to turn electricity to any practical account. Doubtless the 
professor took it for granted that his theory was very clever and 
very accurate, but the authority of his name and reputation was 
such, that the electric telegraph was retarded some fifteen or twenty 
years. 

The Electric Telegraph Company, which afterwards became so 
prosperous, at first experienced great losses, and at length became 
hopelessly insolvent, as people had predicted ; and probably the idea 
would have been abandoned, but for the undying enthusiasm of a 
few friends, including the honoured names of Stephenson, Ricardo, 
and Brassey, who helped the company over its difficulties, and 
established a system which has now, thanks to Mr. Scudamore, 
been taken under imperial guidance. 

The experience of the past, however, brought no immunity to 
inventors of farther improvements. 

Before we part with the latest and grandest creation of human 
ingenuity, it may be well to pause and reflect, while the incipiency 
of the railway period is fresh in our recollection, on the wonderful 
climax at which we have arrived in railway formation. The railway 
engine can travel more than sixty miles an hour. It runs up hill 
almost as readily as on level ground. We cross a whole continent, 
as by the wonderful stretch of railway across the Isthmus of Panama; 
or we bore through the solid mountain, as in Mont Cenis; or adopt 
the sewer system, and rush about like rats underground. A new 
profession has arisen in the person of the contractor, and great- 
est and grandest of this profession, Mr. Brassey, who has lately 
passed away after a busy life almost entirely devoted to railway 
works, leaves behind him the colossal fortune of seven millions of 
money to tell of the greatness of the railway as an institution, and 
the indomitable courage and perseverance of the man. y 
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nm. . My task is o’er, my all-absorbing task ; 

n- Now may I taste the fruits of years of thought ; 

ng Now look for rest, for ’tis not fame I ask, 

5 And turn to man, whose good I ever sought. 
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AS In thee hath been my daily joy, my Star, 


ty To trace the progress of thy gentle light ; 
To watch thy motion as thou circlest far, 
And shinest glorious through the silent night. 


e 
a ; III. 

A When first the object of my life I set 

The laws that guide thy orbit to pronounce, 


I had not learnéd thy high pleasures yet, 
Nor knew earth’s lower offerings to renounce. 


Iv. 
For I was young—the young are prone to love ; 
And I was strong—the strong are quick to hate ; 
And all the other passions which can move 
Man’s life within me burn’d insatiate. 


v. 
But as I work’d, and watch’d, and knew thee more, 
Each energy grew quieter in me, 
And much was strengthen’d which was weak before, 
And much was weaken’d which so ought to be. 


VI. 
And more and more from the world’s strife removed, 
I rose still higher o’er the outer throng, 
Till I knew thee; and knowing thee, I loved 
The law that ruled thee, pure, and firm, and strong. 
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VII. 


Though even such is based on one more high, 
Itself inferior to a greater end ; 
Till over all is the dread Deity, 
Nature’s great God, man’s most enduring Friend. 


vil. 
So grew my soul expansive, half in awe 
And half in love for that great Power supreme, 
Offsprings of which are right, and truth, and law, 
Who ruleth all the realms that be or seem. 


IX. 
Thus labouring, have I gradually spurn’d 
The gnawing doubts which once my bosom rent ; 
Have chill’d the passions with which once I burn’d, 
And found my life not for myself misspent. 


xX 


Nor all misspent for others: they who roam 
Unguided erst o’er the wide pathless sea, 
Led by thy light, shall steer their prows to home, 
And bless my long communion with thee. 


EDMUND COURTENAY. 





